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The Second Sunday in May 


by Robert Downing 


Characters 
DONNA MARTIN 
PrEEWEE MARTIN 
(GLORIA MARTIN 
Potty BLAKE 
EVAHLEE TURNER 
Mrs. MARTIN 
‘Time: Late morning, the second Satur- 
day in May. 
SeTTinG: Living room of the Martin 
residence. The decor is almost im- 
possibly “modern”’; chairs resembling 
scoops; tables looking like 
angular chunks of bedrock; 
plicable daubs in frames on the walls; 
mobiles descending at precarious 
angles; lamps that might be propeller 
blades. 
Ar Rise: Al one side of the room, toiling 
at a meaningless blob of clay on a 
sculptor’s block, is Guornia Martin, 


canvas 


an attractive 18-year-old, whose ap- 
pearance is somewhat obscured by a 
clay-smeared sweat shirt, jeans, and 
At the 
(;LoRIA’s younger sister, DONN«, 16, 


run-over moccasins. window, 


stands on a stepladder, hanging some 


blotchy drapes. DONNA wears a 
dye-stained smock. The ladder ws 
supported by the youngest Martin 


sister, Pewee, a rather tomboyish 
gurl of 12. 
Donna: Does 
Peewee? 
PrEEWEE: Don’t ask me. From where 
I stand, it looks like the worst 
camouflage job in history! 
Donna: | hope you’re not referring to 
the design of my draperies. 
Peewee (Plucking at the 
Draperies? 1s that what these are? 
(Drops the cloth) Well, no accounting 


that look even now, 


drapes): 


for taste! 

Donna: It wouldn’t hurt you to de- 
velop a little taste. 

Peewre: Nothing wrong with me. | 
have a fine, healthy taste for peanut 
brittle, and I’m just crazy about 

Donna: Hold the ladder, Peewee! Do 
you want me to fall? 

Peewrr: Whatever vou may think 
no, dear sister, | do not want you to 


=a 


fall. (Duiifully, holds the 

ladder. Goria steps back from her 
culplure, eyes profe ssionally 

Grionia: I dunno. I can’t seem to re- 
capture the right mood. What do 
you think, Donna? 

Donna (Peering down from the ladder): 
I see what you mean. 

(Glares at sculpture): I don’t! 

Donna: Tell you what, Gloria. Why 
don’t you ask Mother to pose again 
after lunch? 

PREWEE the 

Don’t tell me that’s supposed to 


be Mom! 
(SLORIA: 


(Indicating sculpture): 


Of course not, silly. Mother 
posed for me to help me get the 
proper lines. 

Prerwre: What lines? 
like Plymouth Rock! 

I call this “Modern Woman 

Rampant.” 
Peewee: | 


To me it looks 


knew the world in 
trouble when they started making 
all those Do-It-Yourself kits 
Civonia: That, | take it, 
of feeble joke 
Peewee: Take it, it — but 
would you mind telling me, Gloria, 
which lines of that hunk of junk are 
the lines that Mother posed for? 
Gvorna: Hunk of junk! I like that! 
Donna: Don't let ruffle you, 
Peewee is our one link with 
the mundane world, 


Was 


is some sort 


or leave 


her 

(jloria 

She may be 
corny, but she’s authentic! (Climbs 
down off the ladder.) There! (Studies 
the drapes) 1 think that picks up 
the room very nicely. 

Perewerr (Shaking her head as she looks 
at the drapes): Sis, |’ve got a feeling 
you hung ’em upside down! 

Donna: Really! 


Peewee: It can happen. Remember 
last year when Gloria finished her 
modern art course and painted that 
picture for the all-school exhibit? It 
won first prize all right, all right, but 
our darling sister was ashamed to 
tell the judges that they’d hung her 
picture upside down! (She laughs.) 

Goria (Taking after Peewee with 
her sculptor’s knife): Speaking of 
hanging -! (Peewne ducks out of 
the way, bumping into a mobile. It 

wildly.  CiLORIA to 

protect the mobile.) Oh, my goodness! 


SWINGS, rushes 
Peewee, you almost destroyed my 
very best mobile! 

Peewee: Someday somebody's going 
to put an eye out on one of those 
things. 

CLORIA the 
never again create anything so full 
of balance and meaning. 

Peewee: Oh, I dunno — I kind of like 
your pyramid bookcase 
without any shelves! 

(Patting the molile): My 
beautiful “Scattered Teardrops”’! 

Peewee (Points to another mobile): | 
thought this was “Scattered Tear- 
drops.” 


(Caressing mobile): 


the one 


You'll never learn, Peewee 
That’s “Uphill Avalanche.”’ 

Peewee: | sure like those titles you 
think up, What was the 
name of your picture that won the 


contest —‘‘Upside Down Still Life’’? 


(jloria. 


Guoria (Returning to her sculpture 
Very funny! 

Donna (Fingering the drapes): 1 think 
I could use another patch of purple 
right about here. Peewee, will you 

go out to the kitchen and bring me 


that pan of dye from the stove? 
There’s a lamb. 

Peewee (Starting out): That stove is 
always covered with all your pots 
and pans of dye. I guess we’re just 
darned lucky you haven’t started to 
tint the food! (She goes out.) 

Donna (Musing): Tinted food. Gloria, 
that’s an idea! What do you think 
of an avant-garde luncheon with 
well — tinted rice, for instance 
and colored mashed potatoes? 

Goria: Darling, I think you've hit 
on something! 

Donna: Of course, we’d have to ex- 
periment with 
dyes. 


harmless vegetable 


Gvuorta: It’s a stunning idea. Every- 
one will be simply paralyzed with 
envy! You know, that’s the whole 
secret of the “functional modern ap- 
proach.”” You've got to keep ahead 
of the parade! 

Donna: Well, it’s difficult sometimes 

especially when a girl has a sister 
like you 
her time! 

Gvorta: Why thank you, dear. I 
don’t know when anyone has given 


one who's years ahead of 


me a nicer compliment. 
Donna: | Why, even the 
director of the Tempo Gallery says 


mean it. 


that our house makes every other 
modern interior in town look posi- 
tively old hat! 

(Thoughtfully): “Old hat” 
now, there’s a phrase that sticks 
with me for some reason. 

Donna (Hurrying eagerly to Guontia): 
Gloria! You're getting an inspira- 
tion! 

Grorta: No, I don’t think so. But 
there’s something we can use in that 


“Old hat” hmmm 


expression. 
(She broods. ) 

Donna: Maybe there’s something we 
can do with an old hat! Could we 
turn one into a lampshade? 

Gruortia (Scathingly): Honey, that sort 
of thing went out with the fad of 
making end tables out of cobblers’ 
benches. 

Donna: I’m sorry. 

Gruorta: No, I’m thinking of something 
cleaner — purer 

absolutely breath-taking! 

doorbell rings. 


more unexpected 

(The 

DONNA starts for the 
front door, but Peewrr re-enters, and 
indicates that she'll answer the door.) 

Peewee (Heading for the door): I'll go 
(To Donna) Mom says your purple 
dye has boiled away. She wants to 
know if dappled lavender is gauche 
on 4 gas stove! 

Donna (Emits a ery of anguish): Oh, 
no! toward kitchen) Vil 
never be able to get that perfect 
blend again! 

Guortia (Calls afler the vanishing Don- 
wa): Ask Mom when we’re going to 
have lunch. 


(Hurries 


I’m starving! 

Peewee: | told Mom to concentrate 
on some abstract calories, Gloria 
You're putting on weight. 

Goria: Sometimes | think you were 
sent to us as a sort of punishment 
but I can’t imagine why! (PEeEewerr 


opens the front door and ushers in 
two teen-age girls, PoLLY BLAKE and 
Evautee Turner. The latter has a 
bad cold. POLLY carries a home-mads 
cake wrapped up in old-fashioned gift 
paper and plenty of frills and ribbons. ) 
Peewer (With a touch of elegance): 
Come right in, Miss Blake — Miss 


Turner 


ag 
3 


Pouiy: Thank you. (EvAHLEE sneezes, 
and remains standing by the front 
door.) 

Prewee (To the girls): I believe you 
know my old sister, Gloria. Despite 
her costume, she has a diploma from 
the most expensive modern art 
school in this neck of the woods! 

Cvorta: Hi, Polly! Hello, Evahlee. 
What brings you gals around on this 
fine Saturday morning? 

Pouty (Looking around the room in 
amazement): |—I brought some- 
thing for your mother. 

(;LoRIA: Peewee, go and alert the kit- 
chen. Tell ’em we’ve got company! 
(PEEWEE starts for the kitchen. Evau- 
LEE sneezes again.) What's the 
matter, Evahlee? Got a cold? 

Peewee: Of course she’s got a cold. 
You don’t get hay fever in May! 

EvanLee (Who can hardly speak with 
any degree of clarity, thanks to her 
cold): Vl djuhst stand obah here. 
(Remains by the door) Keeb my germs 
to myse’f, 

Guoria: My goodness! That’s a 
shame. How did you ever get such 
a cold? 

Pouy: It’s that new, all-modern glass 
house that the Turners live in — 

Peewre: You mean that glorified 
igloo? 

Guoria (Warningly): Peewee! 

EvanLee: Well — id’s veddy — 
breezy! (Sneezes) 

Guorta: But it’s so daring! 

Peewee: Yeah. I hear they’re going 
to make their rugs out of Kleenex! 
(Turns at the door) Do sit down, 
Miss Blake. Miss Turner — do. 
(She goes out.) 

Potty (Looking for a chair): My! 


Isn’t Peewee forma] this morning? 

Gvoria: Unpredictable is a better word 
for Peewee! Do sit down. 

Pouiy (Looking around): Uh — where? 

Gvuoria: Why, right here -— or there —— 
any chair you like. 

Are those chairs? 

Guoria (A bit miffed): Yes. You — 
you haven’t been here for some time 

have you, dear? 

Potty (Sinking almost out of sight in 
a canvas chair): My goodness! I 
thought I was falling! 
sneezes again.) 

Guoria (Referring to the chair POLLY 
sits in): That’s my latest design. 
It humors the calf and the instep. 

Poy (Uneertainly, from the depths of 
the chair): I see. 


(EVAHLEE 


Gvioria: You must come up and see 
our new bedroom suite while you're 
here. I’ve created a double-decker 
for Donna and myself. An ironing- 
board motif. 

EvaAnLee: Id sounds a liddle bid — 
unytelding! 

Guorta: Oh, no! It’s a great step for- 
ward. No sentimentality about the 
origins of my designs. In fact, we’re 
becoming 4 notoriously unsentimen- 
tal family. 

EvaAnLee: Iz thad a fac’? 

Guoria (Airily): Oh, yes. Ever since 
I matriculated in the modern move- 
ment, I’ve been working on the 
family to let me do the house over. 
Finally Mom and Dad gave in. 
Donna and I have just finished the 
job. 

(Looks around): im- 
brezzwe! 

Guoria: Now I’m moving forward. 
I’m working on reflexes. 


Reflexes? 

The family’s. 

Potty: Oh. (EVAHLEE sneezes) 

Guoria: I’m rooting out all the old- 
fashioned sentimentality. For ex- 
ample, from now on, we’re going to 
ignore holidays. 

Evan.Lee: Eban Chrizzmazz? 

Guoria: I’m just beginning, Evahlee, 
so wish me luck. 

EvanLee: Good lug. glances 
apprehensively at the gift parcel she 
has placed on the table.) 

Guoria (Triumphantly): The first holi- 
day we're going to overlook is 
Mother’s Day — tomorrow! 

Poy (Regarding the parcel): Oh, dear! 

Guoria: What’s the matter, Polly? 

Po.tiy: I — excuse me, Gloria but 
the thought of no holidays depresses 
me just a little bit. 

Guorta: It’s the modern attitude. 

Potty (Doubtfully): suppose so. 

Guioria: Life must be streamlined 
simple — uncluttered. 

EVAHLEE: You're zo ride! 
Donna returns, followed by PEEWEE. ) 

Donna: Hi, gals! (PoLLy struggles to 
rise from the chair.) Stay where you 
are 

Potty (Sinking back, ruefully): | may 
never get up again! 

Donna: What’s on your minds, chicks? 

EvAHLEE (Working up to a sneeze): 


(Sneezes. ) 


I — I — ah — ah ah I haben 
goddany any ah ah 
thing on my mind — ah-choo! 


Donna: Bless you. 

EvaAHLEE: Thang you. But I thing 
Polly’s godd sumbthing on her mind. 
(Blows nose.) Oh —- dear! 

Donna: Glad you both dropped in. 
Won’t you stay for lunch? 


Pouty: I’m sorry — we can’t 

EvauLee: Polly’s habbing me obah to 
her house for lundge. I’m going to sid 
next to the range in their kidge-en! 

Potty (With a_ sidelong glance at 
Guorti): I’m a little surprised that 
you folks actually eat lunch. 

Peewee: I should hope we do! 

Donna: What made you think we 
wouldn’t? 

Isn’t it awfully —old-fashioned’ 

(Ruminating) : “Old-fashioned” 

there’s another phrase that rings 
the same bell, Donna. 

Peewee (Indicating Gvoria): What's 
she talking about? 

Donna: If I know our Gloria, she’s 
toying with a new idea! 

Pouty (Struggling to get out of the chair) : 
Well —I really must be running. 

GvuoriA: Don’t you want us to tell 
Mother you’re here, Polly? (PErE- 
WEE pulls Pou.y out of the chair.) 

Potty: No — no, that’s all right. (In- 
dicates package on table) Will you 
give this to your mom? It’s sort of 
a “thank-you” for the recipes she 
gave me for my cooking class. 

Donna: Well — let me call Mom. 

Potty: No, I wouldn’t dream of dis- 
turbing her when she’s getting lunch. 
Besides, I’d better get Evahlee over 
to our house before her cold gets 
any worse. 

EvanLee: Do you thing thad’s poz- 
zible? (Sneezes. Pouiy and 
move to the door. ) 

Pouty (To Donna, from the doorway): 
See you at school Monday, Donna. 

EVAHLEE: ’Bye now. 

Donna: ’Bye. (EVAHLEE pauses, pre- 
pares to render an enormous sneeze. 
All the girls breathe with her, following 
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her every inhalation, waiting for the 
sneeze. It does not come. Instead, 
EVAHLEE merely whinnies, takes her 
jinger away from beneath her nose, 
and looks brightly around the room.) 

EvanLee: Mebbe I’m gonna lib afder 
all! and Evauwes erit.) 

Prewre (Looking toward the door): If 
the Turners don’t move out of that 
igloo, they’re going to turn into 

Gvoria: Mr. Turner’s house is not an 
igloo, Peewee! It’s the bubble house 
of tomorrow! 

Peewre: Poor Evahlee — she’ll 
forever blowing bubbles! 

Donna (Looking at the parcel on the 
table): 1 wonder what Polly brought 
for Mom? 

You 
alone! 


be 


leave that package 

Donna: I wasn’t going to confiscate it, 
Peewee. 

Peewee: You had that look in your 
eye! 

Goria: Polly’s not very aware, is she? 
Aesthetically, I mean. 

Donna: Polly’s a little bit square, I[ 


guess — but she’s a good-hearted 
kid, 
Preweke: Poor thing! She probably 


adores Norman Rockwell. 
GLORIA (With a shriek): 
that man! 


Don’t mention 


Ooops! Guess I hit a nerve! 
(Mrs. Martin enters from the kit- 
che 

Mrs, Martin: Lunch is ready. Oh 
I thought we had guests. 

Donna: We did — but they bolted. 

Mrs. Martin: Bolted? 

Donna: Left very suddenly. (Winks at 
English translation. 


Mars. Martin: Why didn’t you ask the 
girls to stay for lunch? 

Donna: I did —and Polly seemed 
rather surprised. 

Mrs. Martin: Surprised? 

Donna: That we'd do anything so 
commonplace as eating. 

Mrs. Martin: Well, I can understand 
her confusion. (She starts for the 
kitchen) Come on, kidlets. 

Goria (Pained): Mother! I do wish 
you wouldn’t use expressions like 
that. 

Mrs. Martin (Turning at the door): 
Like what? 

Gvuoria: “Kidlets.” It’s connotation 
is positively — barnyard! 

Mrs. Martin: Nothing wrong with a 
good, honest barnyard, Gloria. 

Gvuoria: Mother! 

Mrs. Martin: I was raised on a farm, 
and I’m proud of it. (Sees PoLiy’s 
package on the table) What’s that? 

Donna: Polly left it for you. 

Mrs. Martin: She did? (Goes to the 
table, takes card from top of package. 
Opens card) | wonder what it is — ? 

the card) Look! It’s 
Mother’s Day card! 

Guoria (Rocked): A what’ 

Mrs. Martin (Reading): 
Mother of my Friend” 
a little poem here 


(Shows a 


“To the 
- and there’s 
and a border of 
flowers 
and 
velops in her throat. 
parcel.) Why, girls! 
fashioned cake 


jonquils and marigolds 
violets. (4 de- 
She opens the 
It’s an old- 
- baked in the shape 
of a heart! (Displays the cake.) 
Gvoria: How disgustingly obvious! 
Mrs. Martin (Consulting the card): 
Polly says here that she baked it 
from one of my recipes, and she 


and catch 


brought it to me for Mother’s Day. 
(Bites her lip) 1—I 
when I’ve been so touched. (Puts 
down the card) Well —- come and get 
lunch, children. (She ducks her head 
and foward the 
GiLoRIA picks up the card, and looks 
Peewee starts out after Mrs. 
MARTIN.) 


don’t know 


hurries kitchen. 


DONNA (Peering over GLoRia’s 
shoulder): Wouldn’t you know that 
Polly would do something like that? 
Corny! 

Gvoria: Awfully square! 

PEEWEE: | think it’s nice. 

Donna: What do you know? 

PrEWEE: Mama liked it. 
cried, 


She almost 


We aren’t 
going to celebrate holidays any more. 
Mom agreed to that. I don’t under- 
stand 

I’ve been thinkin’ 

Donna: What? 

Peewee: No more holidays 
birthdays around here! 


I wonder why. 


no more 


That’s right. 

Prewee: In that case, how am I ever 
going to get that bike I was going 
to get for my next birthday? 

Donna: Always thinking of yourself! 

PeeWee: You can afford to talk. Your 
birthday was in March. 
tons of presents! 


You got 


Donna: We've outgrown that sort of 
thing now, haven’t we, Gloria? 

PEEWEE: Maybe you've outgrown it 
but me maybe I’ll revolt! 

CGivoria: You'd better not do anything 
dopey. 

Peewee: Whatever I do, it won’t be 
dopey. 

Donna: You just remember that with 


Gloria in our family, we’ve got to 
keep ahead of the Joneses! 

DONNA (Loftily, to GLORIA): I flipped 
that cliché on purpose. 

Peewee: You're flipped — period! 

Guorta (Looks from the parcel on the 


Peewee: We don’t know any Joneses! 


table to various objects in the room): 
| wonder 

Donna: What? 

(ivoRIA: Donna, does this room bore 
you? 

PEEWEE: Yes! 

(;LORIA: Never mind, Peewee. (Looks 
at the card again.) 

Peewee: | live here, too, you know. 
(Sighs) Uf call my 
living. Donna, what’s the design of 


you can room 
my room called? 

Donna: “Crenellated Isotherm.” 

PEEWEE: No 


! (Mrs. MARrrin appears in 


wonder | have night- 
mares! 
the doorway 


(Reads “The 


dearest, the sweetest, the purest of 


(iLORIA from card): 


these’? — and then some stuff about 
mother-love. 

Donna: Ugh! Doggerel! 

Mrs. Martin: Now, just a minute! 
(She 
card.) You children have been given 

deal of 

expression lately, and I hope I’m 


crosses the room, retrieves her 


a good freedom sell 

modern enough to believe that your 

general has 
but when my 
girls start turning into snobs, it’s 
time to call a halt! 

Peewee: Hooray! 

Mrs. Martin: Quiet, Peewee! 

Guoria: Mother, I don’t know what 
you're talking about. 


behavior some pro 


gressive meaning 


No modern 
artist can afford to be a snob. 


; 
a. 
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Mrs. Martin: No human being can 
afford to look down on the kindness 
of a friend. It was very sweet of 
Polly to bring me that cake. It’s — 
it’s the only Mother’s Day gift I'll 


have this year and — [ —- I'll treas- 
ure it. 
Peewrer (Puts her hand on Mrs. 


Martin’s shoulder): Mom 

Donna: Mother, I thought you ap- 
proved of disregarding holidays. 
You know how commercial they've 
become. 

Mrs. Martin: Maybe I do and 
maybe I don’t! Maybe I’ve let this 
insurrection in my home go alto- 
gether too far! 

Donna: Mother! 

Mrs. Martin: I’ve read all the books, 
and I’ve listened to all the child- 
eare counselors. “Don’t 
with their psyches” 
the experts say. And I’ve tried to 
comply. What about my psyche? 
(Starts to sniffic) | live in a house 
where you can’t even find a chair 
that looks like a chair! 
edge of the table.) 

Mother 
the table. 

Mrs. Martin 
what I mean! 


interfere 
that’s what 


(She sits on 
you're sitting on 


Springing up): That’s 

(Gets out her hand- 
kerchief and dabs at her eyes.) 

Peewee: Take it easy, Mom. 

Mrs. Martin: I live in a house where 
birthdays and anniversaries are to 
be forgotten -— where Mother's Day 

nothing at all 
the second Sunday in May! 
into the kitchen, crying. 
pause.) 

PREWER 
what you've done! 


is nothing just 
(Runs 
There is a 


(To her sisters): Now, see 


Donna: We didn’t do a thing. It’s 
all Polly’s fault—Polly and that silly 
old cake! 

(Slowly): U've been thinking. 

Prewre (Quickly): You'll never get the 
city’s permission! 

(Staring at Peewer): What 
are you talking about? 

Peewee: Cubistic sidewalks! 
never let you do it! 

(;voRIA: Peewee —be serious. (To 
Donna) Everything’s falling into 
place. 

Peewee (A quick glance at the mobiles): 
I’m not surprised. 
to duck! 

Gvorta (To Donna): Do you re- 
member that expression “old 
hat”? And the other phrase 
Polly used it — “old-fashioned’’? 

Donna: Yes. 

Gvuorta: I’ve got it! The latest trend! 

Prewee: Heaven help a sailor on a 
night like this! 

Gviort: | know now why I couldn’t 
get. the right lines in my seulpture 

Donna: Why? 

Peewee: Aside from no talent, that is? 

(vorta (Dramatically): Uve exhausted 
the modern motif! 

Peewee (Flops into chair): I'm plain 
exhausted! I think I hit 


bottom! 


They'll 


Tell me when 


Ooops! 


Donna: Gloria, you’re finding your 
way. I can tell! 
Prewre: How? 


CGvoria (With her eyes half closed): The 


basic design of the ages — quick! 
What is it? 
Perwer: The Eternal Triangle! 
Don’t be low! 
Peewee: It’s not my fault — it’s the 


chair! 


Donna (Awed, repeats): The basic 
design of the ages! What could it be? 
The circle! 
it! The wheel! 
Peewee: Birthday or no birthday, I 
still want that bike. Hey, you know 
something? I'll bet Mother’s Day 
means as much to Mom as my birth- 
day means to me 
Donna: The circle! 
making history! 
Peewee: Shall 
papers? 
Goria: Shut up, Peewee! 
Peewee: Yes, ma’am. 
GvoRIA: In style 


I’ve rediscovered 


-in a way, that is. 
Gloria, you're 


phone the news- 


the 
wheel turns. It comes around again! 

Peewre: How very wheel-like! 

(;LoRIA: | knew I was getting a mes- 
sage of some sort! 

Peewee: How could you tell? 
in radar? 


in design 


Built- 


Grortia: Donna, we're going to do the 
whole house over again! 

Donna ([ncredulously): We are’ 

Gvuornia: And we’re going to start on 
it today! 

Donna: You mean -- right now? 

(;voRIA: I mean right after lunch. Pee- 
wee, go and get that old rocking 
chair of Mother’s. I put it on the 
side porch. 

Peewee (Struggling out of the chair): 
I thought you were going to turn 
that rocker into a rock garden. 

(voRIA: Don’t gab! March! (Peewre 
marches out, affecting a limp, pan- 
tomiming playing a fife, and whistling 
“Yankee Doodle.”) This afternoon 
we’re going to raid the attic, Donna. 
We're going to bring back all of 
Mama’s favorite chairs and tables 
and sofas and carpets and pictures 


and some of Grandma’s things! 

Donna (Horrified): No! 

Gvoria: We're going to do this whole 
house over the way it used to be! 

Donna: Our room, too? (Gioria nods 
You mean we won’t have to sleep 
on those double-deck ironing boards 
any more? 

Guoria (Putting her hand on the small 
of her back): Oh, to sink into an old- 
fashioned mattress again! 

Donna (Cautiously): This sounds like 

- “Forward to Yesterday!” (Pre- 
WeE returns with the rocker. She puts 
it down by the table. 

Giortia: That’s just what it is! The 
Martins have the courage to be the 
first —the very first —to restore 
Objective Stylism of the Immedi- 
ate Past! 

Peewee: Now what dees that mean? 

Donna (Solemnly): It means 
that look like chairs. 


Peewee: Hooray! 


- chairs 


(She flops into th 


rocker and rocks happily.) Hey! 
This old chair is real comfy! No 
wonder Mom likes it so much! 


(Gets up) Have a rock for yourself, 
Gloria. 

(LoRIA (Sitting tn the chair, rocks care- 
fully): Hram — not bad. And what 
do you know? It’s convex and con- 
cave in just the right places. Why, 
it sort of humors the rib cage! 

Peewee (With gestures): Also the spine 

- (Her hand just below the small of 
her back) and so forth — 

Donna: I hope you're doing the right 
thing, Gloria, but I don’t know 
This retreat rather upsets my 
theories of modern interior decora- 
tion. 
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Gionta: You’ve got to be brave to 
upset an apple cart! 

Perewre: Also, you've got to be able 
to outrun the apple seller. 

Donna (Looking at her drapes): 1 just 
don’t see where my drapes will fit 
in if you bring back all that junk 
from the attic. 

Guoria: Darling, we'll 
drapes in the attic! 

Donna: In the attic! 

Peewee: You know upstairs! 

Goria: Did you ever hear of such 
outrageous daring”? begins 
to look at GvoRria, suspiciously. ) 

Donna: What about that new sculp- 
ture of yours? 


hang your 


Gvonia: I’m giving it up. I’m going 
to work on a classic reproduction of 
Cupid and Psyche. 
You can pose for Cupid! 

Prerewre: Not on your life! 

Donna (Starts for kitchen): Well, I 
guess it’s all right, but it all seems 
very revolutionary to me. Mean- 
while, | course 
others may take 


know not what 

but as for me, 
I’m going to eat lunch. (She goes out. 
GLORIA rises, starts for the kitchen. 
PrEEWEE catches hand.) 

PEEWEE: Sis 

Gvoria: Hm? 

Methinks there’s 


this than meets the eye. 


PEEWEE: more to 


Goria: Oh? 

Peewee (Indicating rocker): You don’t 
really like old-fashioned furniture, 
do you? 

Guornia: What are you driving at, 
Peewee? 

Peewee: You're doing this for Mom, 
aren't you? 


GiLoRia: Now, whatever gave you that 
idea? 

Peewee: You know, Gloria, I have a 
hunch. 

GLORIA: Spill it. 

Peewre: Maybe it’s not so smart 
after all 

GvoRIA: What isn’t, Peewee? 

Peewee: Chucking holidays and birth- 

days maybe remembering the 

days that mean the most to us is 
sort of -kind of 
all the time! 

vria: You may be right at that. 

(Reflects) Yes, | think we could work 

your theory into the over-all motif 

of modern living. (Mrs. Martin 
returns, followed by DONNA, who looks 
downecast. ) 

Mrs. Martin (To Peewee and 
Goria, as she crosses to the table to 
pick up her cake package): Aren’t 
you two ever coming in to lunch? 

Peewee (Noticing Donna’s attitude): 
What’s the matter with you? 

Donna (Pouting): Mother won’t let 
me color the meat loaf green. 

Peewee: Ugh! Green meat loaf! That 
sounds dwful! 

Mrs. Martin (Noticing the rocker): 
What’s this? My rocker! 
Gloria, you’d better not make your 
rock garden in here. 

Gvorta: Oh, Mother! 
mother) I’m not going to turn it 
into a rock garden. 

Mrs. Martin: You’re not? 

You like that old 
don’t you, Mom? 

Mrs. Martin: Well, I 

Guortia (Taking her mother’s hand, lead- 
ing her to the rocker): Sit down in it, 
Mom. 


(Smiles) 


well “new hat” 


Gi 


(Goes to her 


rocker, 


(jo ahead. Let me see you 


in it again — just like old times. 

Mrs. Martin (Brushing back a wisp 
of hair, little 
Well, my goodness. It’s just my old 
chair. (She PEEWEE and 
Guoria come to either side of the 

Donna still stands near the 
kitchen door, pouting.) 

Peewee (To her mother): There! 
does that feel? 

Mrs. Martin: 
Mighty comfortable. 

Guorta: Oh, Mother! When I think 
that you rocked every one of us to 

- how 
could I ever want to turn it into a 
rock garden? 

Mrs. Martin: I don’t know, my dear. 
I thought it was part of your need 
for self-expression. 

Guorta: Oh, Mother! I hate myself 

-and all this foolish modern non- 


a self-consciously) : 
sits. 
chair. 
How 
Same 


as always. 


sleep in that dear old chair 


sense! 
Donna (Shocked): Gloria! 


Grioria: Well, I do! It’s silly! 
not really an artist. Not yet. I’m 
just a first-class imitation. (To 


Donna) And you’d be better off if 
you stopped being a copycat and 
did some original thinking. 

Donna (Coming forward): Well, I like 
that! That’s the thanks I get for 
trying to back you up! And me 
sleeping in that horrible ironing- 
board bed — and on the top deck at 
that! Now, you listen 
Gloria Martin — ! 

Mrs. Marrin (folds up her hands, 
smiling): Girls, girls! It is like old 
times when you two argue. You 
know, I worried a bit you 
agreed on everything. Instinctively, 
I felt that something was wrong. 


to me, 


when 


(PEEWEE comes to her mother. Mrs. 
Martin places an affectionate arm 
around PEEWEE. } 

Donna (Edgily): Well, you may never 
hear me agree with Gloria again! 

Guorta: Mom, we’re going to do the 
whole house over! 

Mrs. Martin (Quickly): Not again! 

Guoria: Now, don’t get upset, dear. 
We’re going to put thivgs back the 
way they were. 

Mrs. Martin: You are? 

Guoria: We just couldn’t think of a 
better way Mother’s 
Day! 

Mrs. Martin: Why, Gloria, aren’t you 
going to ignore holidays? 

GLoriA: Not any more. 

Peewee: Especially not my birthday! 

Guoria: And Mom, we’re sorry if we 
hurt you. 

Peewee: Mom, we wouldn’t hurt you 
for anything in the world. 

Donna (After a moment's hesitation): 


to celebrate 


Honest we are.: 


Well, gosh —here I am — stuck 
again! I’ve got to agree with Gloria. 
Mrs. Martin (Looks around her, 


They’ve come 
(GLORIA and DONNA 
drape themselves over the back of the 


smiling): My girls! 
home again! 


rocker. ) 

Guoria: Gosh! Isn’t it wonderful? 

Donna: Just like old times! 

Peewee: I’m even gettin’ sleepy. 
(Yawns, settles comfortably ) 
Now save me some of that cake, 
won't you? 


do wn 


(Everyone laughs. Mus. 
Martin starts to hum an old lullaby. 
Donna and Guortia softly harmonize. 
PEEWEE has closed her eyes.) 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 60) 
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Luigi Steps Aside 


by Walter Hackett 


Characters 
Luic1 Rammonpo 
SALLY WRIGHT 
Jack Crossy 
Trp FENTON 
JANE Cooper 
CHARLES Ryan, English teacher 


ScENE | 

Time: The present. An afternoon in 
Spring. 

Serrine: The office of “The Citizen,” 
school paper of Roosevelt High. 

Ar Ruse: Wricurt, seated at 
desk at right, is reading through a 
story for the school paper. Above her, 
leaning against the table, Cuan es 
Ryan is also reading a story. JANE 
Cooper, at desk upstage left by the 
wall, is typing. 

Jane: How do you spell “raison d’etre?”’ 

R-a-i-s-o-n .. . How are you 
using it? 

Jane (Reads from the story she has in 
the typewriter): “The raison d’etre 
for this big social event is to raise 
money for the State University 
college fund...” 

Satiy: Why not use the plain English 
word “reason,” instead of a French 
expression? Remember a rule of 
journalism: simplicity and direct- 
ness in reporting the news. 

JANE (Crosses out the offending word on 
the paper): It was just an idea. 
(She continues typing.) 


Ryan (Puts the sheets of paper on the 
spindle on Sauuy’s desk): This one 
looks all right, Sally. What are you 
going to use for a lead story? 

SaL.Ly: The prom. 

Ryan: That’s the logical choice. Let’s 
see — the dance is a week from this 
Friday, isn’t it? 

Satty: I thought we’d run a two- 
column head and about three takes 
of copy. 

Ryan: Will you have that much space? 

Sauiy: I think so. 

Jane: Mr. Ryan, how many words are 
there to a “‘take’’? 

Ryan: At times you have a remarkably 
short memory. A ‘‘take” of news- 
paper copy runs from between two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred 
words... 

Jane: Oh, that’s right, too. 

Ryan: ... as I told you many weeks 
ago. (He turns to Satiy.) What do 
you think of running a box pro- 
moting the sale of tickets? It will 
help the last-minute stragglers make 
up their minds. 

Sauuy: It’s a good idea. (She makes a 
note. ) 

Ryan: After all, we want to boost the 
scholarship fund. 

write it this afternoon. 

Ryan: Who is actually going to report 
on the dance itself? 

Sautiy: I don’t know. 
signed anyone. 


I haven't as- 


tyan: You won't want to doit. You'll 
be too busy enjoying yourself. 

Satiy (Vaguely): I don’t know. That 

- well, I'll see to it. 

Ryan: You're going, aren’t you? 

Satiy: Yes, I guess I am. 

tyan: I should hope so! (He rises.) 
Well, that about does it. When 
you’reready, come down to my office. 
(Lvier Ratmonpo NOTE: 
Luici’s speech only occasionally be- 
trays the fact that his English has 
been recently acquired. He crosses to 
RYAN.) 

Luiat (Shaking hands): Good after- 
noon, Mr. Ryan. 


18s - 


enters. 


tyan: Good afternoon, Luigi. How 
are you? 
Luicit: I am in the best of health. 


In fact, I am okay. 
tyan: Glad to hear it. 

hands): Good afternoon, Sally. 
Good afternoon, Luigi. 

Luier: That is a very pretty gown 

you are wearing. 

Oh, thank you. 

Luici: Yes, very pretty. This morning 

I saw you in the class of 
- (He corrects himself.) — in 


(Crosses to and shakes 


no, dress 


when 
science 
the science class, I said to myself: 
“Luigi, you must tell Sally how 
pretty her dress is.’’ And so I now 
tell vou. 
posite her, but pauses to shake hands 
with Jan‘) Good afternoon, Jane. 
(He sits at desk.) 
Jane: No compliments for me? 
You always look 
(He rolls a sheet of 
paper into typewriter.) 


(He crosses to the desk op- 


Luici: Certainly. 
very pretty. 
Jaxeé: You're certainly a constant 

handshaker. 


Luici: In Italy we are always shaking 
hands. In the morning when I went 
to my school, I shook hands with the 
teacher, again before going to lunch, 
when I returned from lunch, and 
then again at the end of the day. 

Ryan: It’s a nice custom. Well, I 
guess I’ll leave. (The others ad lib 
goodbyes. RYAN exits.) 

Sautty: What are you writing, Luigi? 

Luicit: The meeting of the French 
Club. It was yesterday. 

What happened? 

Luiai: We listened to some recordings. 
Under the discussion was the Spring 
picnic. 

Jane: You speak very good French, | 
understand. 

Luici: And why not! My home is in 
Turin, near the French border. 

Jaxeé: How many languages do you 
speak? 

Luiat: In addition to my own, French, 
Spanish, German and English. Of 
course my English is not the very 
best. 

Sauriy: [t has certainly improved since 
you came here last September. 

Luier1: That is very kind of you. 
times I get mixed up. 

Satiy: Not too often. 

Luigi: Being in America for a year 
has taught me a great deal. Now, 
when I go back to Italy, I must be 
sure to practice my English. It 
must not be forgotten, no. When I 
enter the University next September, 
I will continue with it. I will study 


At 


American literature 

Jane: When do you go home? 

Luiat: The end of June. (He looks at 
Satiy.) I will be very sorry to 
leave here 
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Jane: We must give you a party be- 
fore you leave. 

Luici: That is a good idea. I will come 
with my guitar and sing some Italian 
songs. (He turns to Sauiy.) You 
will come to my farewell party, 
Sally? 

SaLLy: Yes. (Very briskly) Now, let’s 
do some work. We go to press 
tomorrow. (The three start to work. 
Luic1 starts pecking away at the 
typewriter. A few seconds later, Jack 
Crospy enters.) 

Jack: Hi, everyone! (Only Luter 
acknowledges the greeting.) Everyone 
looks busy. (/e crosses left to JANE 
and drops into chair by her side.) 
What gives? 

JANE: We're trying to turn out a news- 
paper. The deadline is tomorrow. 

Jack: So? 

JANE: So I’m busy. 

Jack: So am I, but not too busy to 
stop in and say hello. I’ve got some 
news. My father’s going to let me 
have the car for the prom. Pretty 
good, huh? 

Jane: It’s better than walking. 

Jack: Who said anything about walk- 
ing. If I didn’t have the car, we'd 
take a taxi. 

Jane: You sound rich. 

Jack: I’ve been saving my money for 
the dance. If you aren’t going to be 
too long, I'll walk home with you. 

Jane: V’ll be another few 
(She continues to type.) 

Jack: Luigi, how would you like a ride 
to the prom? 

Thank you, Jack. 

Jack: Who are you taking? 

(Looks across at Why - 
I don’t know. 


minutes. 


Jack (Follows Luiai’s glance): Mean 
to say you haven’t asked anyone? 

Luici: Not yet, but soon, I hope. 

Jack: You'd better hurry up. Most of 
the good dates have been snapped up. 

Luici: “Snapped up!” What is the 
meaning of that? 

Jack: Most of the popular girls have 
been asked. 

(Still looking across at 
I hope not. 

Jack: I'll bet almost any one of the 
girls would like to go with you. 

Luci: I wish I could be sure of that. 

Jack: | know someone you could ask. 

Jane (Aside to him in a low voice): 
Don’t put your foot in your mouth. 
(Jack winks at her, as though saying: 
“I know what I’m doing.” There is 
a pause before Teo FENTON enters.) 

Hello, Sally. 

Sau.y: Hello. Did you want to see me? 

Tep: Yes and no. 
see Raimondo. 


That is, I want to 


Luici (As Trp crosses to him, he rises 
and holds out his hand): You wish 
to see me. How do you do? 

Tep (/gnoring the outstretched hand, he 
reaches into his pocket and takes out 
some sheets of paper): Yeah, you're 
just the one I want to see. It’s about 
this story on the team’s chances to 
win the State baseball champion- 
ship. (He holds up the paper.) As 
captain of the team, I was asked to 
write it, and today I get it back with 
this written across the top: “Sorry, 
not right.”” What’s the idea? 

Luiei: | can explain. I read the story 
you wrote, and I found you had 
made many mistakes. 

Tep: For example? 

Luci (Politely): Well, in spelling, for 


example, and in choice of words and 
in grammar. 

Trp: That’s because you don’t under- 
stand baseball talk. 

Luici: But I do understand it. I am 
not saying you should not use it. 
It is the writing style, as well as 
the mistakes you have made in the 
use of grammar. 

Tep (Outraged): My grammar! 
guess I ought to know my English 
better than 

Luict (Interrupting): Yes, | know, I 
am a foreigner. But I still know 
when the style is good, when the 
grammar correct. I am just 
trying to be careful and also helpful, 
to see that everything that goes into 
the school paper is right. 

Tep (Tosses the Luici’s 
desk): Well, I’m sorry — you’ll just 
have to use it as is. I’m late for 
practice. 

Luici: I think the story should be 
rewritten. 


is 


sheets onto 


Trp: Nothing doing! 

Sauiy: Ted! 

Tep (Turns and walks a few steps 
toward her): Yes? 

SauLiy: I agree with Luigi. Your story 
isn’t right. (She raises her hand, as 

he is about to protest.) Luigi showed 

it me, and we both said it 

shouldn’t be run in its present form. 


to 


It needs a complete rewrite. 

Trp: How do you like that! 

SALLy: That’s just it. We don’t 

Luict (Picks up the papers, crosses, 
hands them to Trp): Perhaps a little 
work will improve it. 

Trp (Stuffs them into his pocket): | 
haven’t got time. 


Sautiy: That’s up to you. However, 


I’m responsible for what goes into 
the paper, and if something reads 
poorly, Mr. Ryan would get after 
me. 

Tep (Annoyed): Oh, forget it. (He 
crosses to her.) What’s your answer? 
(Lu1e1 goes back to his typing.) 

To what? 

Tep: You 
about. 

SALLY: I do? 


know what I’m talking 


Trp: Yes, vou do. I’m talking about 
the prom. 

Sauiy: Oh, that! 

Trp: Exactly that! Are you going 
with me? 

Sautty: IT haven’t made up my mind 


vet. 

Trp: Maybe it’s time you did. 

SALLY: There’s no rush. 

Trp: But the dance is only a few days 
away. 

SALLY: [ know. 

Trp: Well, | want to know, and right 
now 

SALLY (/tises): Luigi. 

Luici (Rises): Yes, Sally. 

SALLy: Let’s go to Mr. Ryan’s office 
and look over the pictures for this 

I need your help. 

Luici: But of course. 


issue. 

(He crosses to 

door and holds it open for her. He 
and SALLY exit.) 

Tep: Dig them! 

Jack: Having a rough time, Ted? 

Tep (Disqusted): Tf that 
tear you. What she sees in that guy 


wouldn’t 


sure beats me. 
JANE: Being 
Tep: What? 
JANE: Sally 

polite and charming and attentive. 
Trp (Sarcastically): Hah! 


a girl, | understand 


likes Luigi because he’s 
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Jane: “Hah” nothing. Luigi has 
traveled a great deal and can talk 
on many things, and he doesn’t lose 
his temper with a lady, the way some 
people do. 

Trp: What does he know about this 
country? 

Jack: When he came here as an ex- 
change student last Fall, nothing. 
But now he knows more than you 
do — at least about some things. 

Trp: I’m glad he’s going back to Italy. 

Jack: You're a broad-minded guy, 
aren’t you? 

Jane: Also a jealous one. 

Twp: Me jealous! 

Jane: Yes, you! Before Luigi came 
here, you thought no one else could 
get a date with Sally, but now you’re 
afraid he’s cut you out. 

Twp: I can get a date with Sally any- 
time I want one. 

Jack: Sure! Especially when she 
doesn’t have one with Luigi. 

Janey: And another point, you're sore 
because she won’t say she'll go to 
the prom with you. And 
deny it. 

He’s got his nerve - 
push me out. 


don’t 
trying to 


Jane: I can understand why Sally 
likes him. Most of us girls do. 

Tep: Why hasn’t she said she'll go 
to the prom with me? 

Jane (Pulls the paper from the type- 
writer): You’re not very smart, are 
you? (She rises and crosses to SALLY’s 
desk, pushes the copy on the spindle.) 
Are you ready, Jack? (As Jan and 
Jack are about to erit, Lvict rushes 
in.) 

Luter: Excuse me. I forgot something. 
(He crosses to his desk. Jane and 
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Jack exit. LuiGi opens drawer and 
searches through it. Tep watches him. 
Luici finally locates several large pic- 
tures. He shuts desk and makes a 
move to leave.) ' 

Tp: Just a second. 

Luigi: Excuse me, I’m in a hurry. 
Sally and Mr. Ryan are waiting 
for these. (He indicates the pictures.) 

Trp: I want to talk to you. 

Luici: Then only for a minute, if you 
don’t mind. 

Trp: Okay, I'll get right to the point. 
What's the idea of trying to get 
Sally to ditch me? 

“Ditch, ditch?” 
meaning of that? 

Txp: Before you came along, she used 
to like me, and I used to take her 
out a lot. 

Luigi: Are you — how do you say 
engaged? Perhaps the fiancé of 
Sally? 


Trp: No, of course not. 


What is the 


Luict: Then she is quite free to go out 
with whom she pleases. That is so? 

Trp: Well, sure... 

Lvici: Then there is nothing to dis- 
cuss. (He makes a move to go.) Now, 
if you will excuse me... 

Tep: Just a second! (LuiGi pauses by 
the door) In another six weeks, you'll 
graduate, along with the rest of us. 
You'll go back to Italy and forget 
about us, including Sally. 

Luci: You are very wrong. will 
return to my country, yes. But to 
forget my vear here, no. I will never 
forget it, for it has been the most 
wonderful experience in my life. I 
have learned many things that are 
not taught in the books. 


Trp: I asked Sally to go to the prom 
with me. 

Luic1: What was her answer? 

Tep: She’s waiting for you to ask her. 
You know that, don’t you? (Luia1 
raises his hands, shrugs and smiles.) 
Why haven’t you done it? 

Luic1: In Italy the young men are 
not — not... Well, we do not rush 
into such matters. 

Trp: You mean you try to keep them 
guessing? 

Lutet (Smiles): Perhaps! 

Tep: It’s not fair to Sally. You ought 
to make up your mind, one way or 
the other. I guess that’s all I have 
to say. See you later. (Trp exits. 
Luic1 stands quietly, as though in 
thought. He crosses to his desk and 
sits. He takes a sheet of paper and 
types a short note. Finished, he reads 
it, then puts the note into an envelope 
and seals it. As he does, RYAN enters.) 

Ryan: Luigi, Sally and I are waiting 
for your pictures. How about it? 
(Luiai1 rises, picks up the note and 
the pictures. He crosses to RYAN.) 

Lure (Hands the pictures to Ryan): 
Would you please give these to Sally. 

Ryan: Aren’t you coming? 

Luici: It is not possible. 
Sally will please excuse me. 

Ryan: Just as you say. Of course we 
like to have you with us when we 
make up the paper. 
have some good ideas. 

Luic1: Sometimes too many good ideas, 
sir. 

Ryan (A bit puzzled): What do you 
mean? (Luic1 shrugs.) Nothing 
wrong, I hope. 

Luia1: Nothing that cannot be — as 
you say, fixed. 


You and 


You always 


Ryan: If you change your mind, join 
us. We will be in my office. 

Luie1: Thank you, Mr. Ryan. (RYAN 
exits. reflectively taps the letter 
in his hand. He crosses to SAuiy’s 
desk and rolls his letter into the car- 
riage of the typewriter, where she will 
be sure to find it. With a troubled 
look on his face, he slowly exits. 


Curtain.) 


* * 


SCENE 2 

Time: The nezt afternoon. 

SETTING: Same as Scene 1. 

At Ruse: Sauty, at her desk, is correct- 
ing some proofs. Across from her, 
JANE is typing at her desk. Oc- 
casionally she looks over at SAuy, 
giving her searching looks. 

JANE: You haven’t said a single word 
in the past half-hour. 

Satiy (Without looking up): I’m busy 
with these proofs. 

JANE: You aren’t. 

Sautiy: What do you mean? 

JANE: Come out of your shell. 

SALLy (Stops working and looks up): 
What shell? 

JANE: The one you’ve built around 
yourself ever since you got Luigi’s 
note. 

Sau.y: I don’t want to discuss it. 

JANE (Rises and crosses to SALuy): 
Well, I do. You’re being very, very 
silly. (She sits on the upstage side of 
the desk.) You realize that, don’t 
you? Well, don’t you? 

SALLY (Quietly): I suppose so. (Qutte 
upset) Why do you suppose he did it? 

JANE: I don’t know. 

Sauiy: I was positive he was going to 
ask me to the prom. And then 
yesterday to get his note — well, it 
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certainly stopped me cold, I assure 
you. I always thought he liked me. 

Jane: I think he does. 

Satiy: Then why his funny attitude? 

Jane: It beats me. 

Sauiy: It can’t be a question of money. 

Jane: No. He always seems to have 
plenty. 

Satiy: And he’s certainly generous. 
In fact, if I thought it was money, 
I would be glad to buy the tickets. 
Of course, maybe he’s found some- 
one else he’d rather take. 

Jane: That can’t be so. Almost every 
girl has been asked. 

SaLty: Perhaps he’s not going. Maybe 
he has to be out of town the night 
of the prom. (A bit angrily) Why 
did this have to happen to me? I’m 
just — mad. 

Jane: Not mad, just hurt. There’s a 
difference. 

Satty (Jn a small voice): | know it. 
(Lure enters. He crosses to the girls 
and shakes hands with JAN®.) 

Lura1: Good afternoon, Jane. 

Jane: Afternoon, Luigi. 

Lurar: You are well? (She nods.) That 
is excellent. (//e holds out his hand 
to Sauiy.) Good afternoon, Sally. 

Sauiy (After some hesitation, she shakes 
it): Afternoon. 

Luie1: And you are well, too, I hope? 

Sauiy (Quietly): Yes, I’m all right, 
Luigi. 

Luigi: The making up of the paper, 
it is finished? 

Sauiy: Yes, all finished. (Indicating 
the copy in front of her) This is just 
a last-second change. Nothing very 
important. (JANE quietly crosses to 
her desk.) 


Luic1: I am sorry it was not possible 
for me to meet with you again 
yesterday. (JANE slarts to do some 
work.) 

Sa.t_y: Something important came up, 
I imagine. 

Luici: Yes, something over which I 
had no control. 

Sauiy: I understand. 

Luict (Significantly): You do? (She 
takes his letter from a pocket and holds 
it up.) Oh, yes, my little note. 
I’m glad you received it. 

Sauiy: Of course, Luigi, actually you 
never did invite me to the prom. 

Luiar: That is right. 

Sanity: And if you had asked me, you 
had no way of knowing whether or 
not I would say yes. 

Luici: You go a bit too fast. 
say that again. 

Sauiy: If you had asked me, maybe I 
would have said no. 


Please 


Luici (Gently): Yes, maybe you would 
have said no, Sally. 

Sauiy: As a matter of fact, I’m going 
with Ted. 

Luie1: With Ted! Ah, you have made 
such a good choice. Ted is a nice 
fellow. You will have a fine time 
with him. 

SaLLy: You needn’t be so sarcastic. 

LUIGI: 
being fresh 


You mean I am 
. rude... But I 
I mean it. You will have a 
fine time. You will be the prettiest 
girl there. You will wear a white 
gown, I am sure, and the people will 
say, “There goes Sally Wright, the 
most beautiful and the smartest and 
most popular girl in the senior class.” 
SaLLy: Stop it! I don’t want to talk 


Sarcastic! 


am not. 


about it. (She snatches up the paper 
she has been working on and strides 
to the door and exits. Luc stares 
at the closed door, then crosses to his 
desk. JANE looks at him, but before 
she can speak, the door opens and 
Jack Crossy enters.) 

Jack: | just passed Sally and she’s cry- 
ing. What happened? Someone say 
something to make her feel bad? (As 
he speaks, JAN® rises and hurries to 
him, and starts nudging him toward 

Hey, what’s the matter? 
Have I said something wrong? 

JANE (In a hurried low voice): 
along! Hurry up! 

Jack: What’s the score? 


the door.) 


Run 


Jane: A hundred to nothing against 
you. Don’t ask any questions. Just 
go. I’ll see you later. Understand? 

Jack: No, I don’t. You’re just like 
all women. Ask them a question 
and they brush you off. I wish I 
knew what was up. (He exits. JANE 
turns to Luici, who is making an 
effort to keep busy. She takes a few 
steps toward him, then stops.) 

JANE: Luigi! (He 
Luigi! 

Luci (Rises politely): Yes, Jane. 

JANE: Why did you do it? (As he 
starts to move to walk toward her) 
Please sit down. (//e does.) Why 
did you do it? 

Luic1: I can explain to myself, but 
not to you. 


doesn’t answer.) 


JANE: Last night she came to my house 
and showed me your note. It made 
her cry. That note didn’t sound 
like you. 

I know that. 

JANE: She had been looking forward to 
going to the dance with you. 


Luic1: And I with her. That you must 
believe. 

JANE: She told me last night that her 
heart was broken. 

Luiar: After I wrote it, I hurried from 
here and went to the cinema. 

Jane: You went to the movies at a 
time like this? 

Luici: So no one could see my face. 
I was very upset. After that, I 
took a long walk... I slept badly. 

Jane: I don’t quite understand. (Luar 
rises, crosses to JAN, takes her arm 
and leads her to her desk, talking.) 

Luici: Let me see if I can explain this 
... this situation to you. (She sits.) 
[ am an Italian. A foreigner to you. 

Jane: But I don’t think of you as 
being one. 

Luier: I am still a foreigner, just as 
foreign to your life as you would be 
if you came to school in my country. 

JANE: I suppose that’s true. 

Luiai: I am a guest in your country, 
living under your laws, following the 
rules of this school. I must adopt — 
no, | mean adapt. I must adapt my- 
self to what I find here, and believe 
me, Jane, there is so very, very much 
that is wonderful about your country. 
However, I am just as proud of my 
country as you are of yours. I am 
clear, | hope. 

Jane: Yes, I understand you. 

Luici: Perhaps we Italians, in a way, 
are maybe a bit more realistic than 
Americans. You read our history 
and you will understand. Through 
the centuries we have been overrun 
by invaders. We have suffered 
famine and destruction. But when 
we have lost, there is one thing that 
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was not taken away from us. 
pauses.) 

Jane: I’m still listening. 

Luia1: And that is our ability to accept 
a situation with grace and with a 
smile. (He rises and paces back and 
forth, stopping now and then to drive 
home a point.) To be abie to lose 
gracefully, to deny yourself some- 
thing you want, it is an art - 
art. 

Jane: What you’re telling me is that 
you wanted to take Sally to the 
prom. 

Luie1: More than anything else I can 
think of. 

JANE: But you thought it best not to 
ask her, and so you wrote that note. 

Luie1: And why did I write it? I will 
explain. She likes Ted. She liked 
him long before I came along. 

Jane: And she’s fond of you. 

Luic1: Because I come in like a fresh 
breeze, a breeze that will soon blow 
itself out to sea, all the way home 
to Italy. Ted will be here after I 
leave. 

JANE: He’s just plain jealous. 

Luiai: Plain or fancy — he’s jealous. 
That I know. So if I escorted Sally 
to the prom, he would be more 
jealous. After I had left and after 
he had started seeing much of Sally, 
he would be bound to mention the 
matter. As you say, a sore point. 
And so I step aside and he — well, 
Ted thinks he is the winner. 

Jane: There’s more to it than that. 

Luic1: When I sail home in a few 


(He 


a fine 


weeks, I want to leave behind me 
good will, to have all of you say: 
“That Luigi, wasn’t he a great kid!” 
If I accomplish that, I am doing my 
country and your country a small 
service. (He stops pacing and throws 


up his hand expressively. A smile 
crosses his face.) Basta! Finito! — 
as we say in Italian. Enough! 


Finished! 

Jane: You’re a pretty big guy, Luigi. 
Lute: Ah, that is what I want to hear. 
I am vain, hey! 
JANE: Far from it. 

the prom? 

Luie1: Of course I will, but without 
my heart on my sleeve. (He taps his 
chest.) I will keep it right here, 
where it belongs. 

Jane: Will you dance with me? 

Luier: Naturally. 

Jane: And with... 

Luie1: And with Sally, whom I shall 
never forget. (Brusquely) Now, I 
must go. We Italians are sometimes 
too sentimental. (He starts to exit.) 

JANE: Before you go, promise me one 
thing. 

Luier1: Anything you wish. 

JANE: Promise me that when you get 
home, you will write a letter to 
Sally and tell her what you’ve just 
explained to me. Promise! 

Luic1: I promise, but it will be the 
hardest letter I have ever written. 

JANE: Promise! 

Luter: I promise. (He exits. Curtain.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 60) 
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Who's Old-Fashioned? 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Fatruer, John 
Moruer, Ethel 
SUSAN 
Tommy 
Cuuck 
GRANDPA 
GRANDMA 

Time: Commencement Day. Afternoon. 

SetrinG: A living room. 

At Rise: Farner 1s seated in large 
easy chair at right reading a news- 
paper. Moruer enters left carrying 
some blankets which she puls on one 
end of the sofa. 

Moruner: Everything’s ready for 
Grandma and Grandpa. 

Farner: Good. Who’s sleeping on the 
sofa? 

Moruer: Susan. I’ve put a cot in the 
upstairs hall for Tommy. We'll 
take the children’s room and 
Grandma and Grandpa will have 
ours. (She sits down in easy chair.) 

FaTHEeR (Frowning a little): Hmm, 
sounds like a full 
capital F. 

Moruer: When you haven’t got much 
room you just have to do the best 
you can. 

Fatuer: I know. 
sound annoyed, 


house with a 


I didn’t mean to 
Ethel. You 
wonders with this little house. 

we could have had a bigger one. 
Moruer: What do you mean by that? 
Faruer: If we hadn’t put so much 
money into those insurance policies 
for the kids to go to college. 


do 
And 
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Moruer: Nonsense, John. You know 
we hashed that all out years ago and 
I’ve never been sorry for a minute. 

Farner: Good. (He rises, smiling, 
goes to Moruer and pats her shoul- 
der.) Neither have I. The best is 
none too good for Susan and Tommy. 
(Tommy, about nine years old, runs 
in with model airplane. He swishes it 
around, making noise imitating a jet 
plane.) A new model, son? 

Tommy: The very latest. It’s jet pro- 
pelled. 

Fatruer: Indeed, and powered by 
atomic energy, no doubt. (He sits.) 

Tommy: No. But you know what? 
I’ll bet soon they will have atomic 
planes, and then you'll be able to 
fly all the way around the world 
without stopping. 

Farner: Hmm, and that would get 
you right back where you started. 
A lot of wasted atomic energy if 
you ask me. 

Tommy: Dad, you just don’t under- 
stand. 

Farner: I expect you’re right, son. 
Well, you stick to your airplanes 
and I'll stick to my paper. (Smiling, 
he looks at paper again. Tommy 
swishes plane a little more, then stops.) 

Tommy: Dad, wouldn’t you like to be 
a leader in the community? A sort 
of pioneer? 

FATHER: No, thank you. 

Tommy: Dad, supposing Queen Isa- 
bella had said that to Columbus? 

Farner (Looking over paper): It would 
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have made very little difference. 
America is a big place. 
would have stumbled 
sooner or later. 
all about? 

Tommy: Nothing. I just thought that 
if you’d buy an airplane -—I saw 
where you could get one for only 
twelve thousand dollars. 

Farner: Hmm, only twelve thousand. 
I wonder if they’d come any cheaper 
in dozen lots. But then there’s the 
matter of breaking my neck. No, 
son. No airplane. 

Tommy: Dad 

Faruer: No. The answer is no. 

Tommy: O.K., 
your life. 
goes off left.) 

Moruner (Laughing): I'd like to see 
you piloting an airplane. 

couldn’t. 

Moruenr: I don’t know if you could or 
not, but my goodness, where do the 
children get such ideas? 

Fatuer (Returning to paper): Search 
me. 

Moruer (She picks up some sewing. 
Pause): You can’t just shrug it off! 
Fatruer (Looking up): Shrug what off? 

Moruenr: The airplane. 

Farner (Sitting up straight): Ethel, 
what’s come over you? You’re not 
suggesting that we buy one of the 
contraptions? 

Moruer: Of course not. But we can’t 
ignore the child. He’s a human 
being growing up in this modern age 
— the atomic age. 

Fatruer: Fine. Let’s buy him an atom 
— it sounds cheaper. 

Moruer: Now, don’t try to be funny. 


Someone 
across it 
But what is this 


be old-fashioned all 


(He swishes plane and 


suppose you think I 
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We've got to do something. If our 
children feel a lack of something in 
their lives, we must try to make it 
up to them somehow. 

Fatuer: My dear, you’ve been reading 
those psychology things again. 

Moruer: Why not? We have to keep 
up on things. As a matter of fact, 
I read an article in a magazine just 
last night. It said: “Don’t just say 
no to the children. If their ideas 

unreasonable try divert 
them.”’ 

Fatuer: Humph. (Susan, about seven- 
teen, enters right.) 

Susan: Hi, parents. 

Moruner: Hello, dear. How did every- 
thing go? 

SUSAN: Fine. 


seem to 


We just rehearsed how 
we are to march tonight. 

Fatruer: For the commencement ex- 
ercises, Susan? 
Susan: What else? 
remember? 


I’m graduating, 

(She tweaks his nose.) 

Farner: Ah, yes, and it seems only 
yesterday 

Susan: Now, Dad, don’t go into all 
those old bromides. We're just 
finishing high school, that’s all. 
(She tosses beanie hat onto sofa and 
notices blankets.) My goodness, does 
all this junk have to be in the living 
room? 

Moruner: It’s your bedding, dear. 
We’re going to be in your room, and 
Grandma and Grandpa will take 
ours. 

Susan: That’s right. I’d almost for- 
gotten. (Frowning a little) I suppose 
they’ll cramp our style tonight. 

Farner: What do you mean by that? 

Susan: They’ll be sentimental over 
the commencement exercises. 


They'll keep talking about how won- 
derful it is to see young people 
starting out in the world. | 

Moruer: Most people feel that way. 

Susan: We kids don’t. We think the 
world’s in kind of a mess. 

FaTHER: Susan, we thought the world 
was in a mess when I graduated but 
we had high hopes of straightening 
it out. 

Susan: Hmm Well, 
I’m not going to worry about the 
world. I’m going to take care of 
myself. 

MOorHeER: I don’t you 
talking that way in front of your 
grandparents. 

Susan: O.K., Mom. 
after the exercises anyway. We’re 

at to 

and I are on 


and now look. 


Susan, want 


I won't be home 

having a big dance school 

celebrate, and Chuck 

the committee. He got some new 

square dance records. Jed Olson 
records. 

Farner: Who’s Jed Olson? 

Susan: Dad, don’t you know? 
calls the square dances. 
television. 

Fatuer: Oh. Well, Jed Olson or no 
Jed Olson, your grandparents are 
coming for your graduation and you 
are to be. considerate of them. 

Susan: Sure, [’m sorry, Dad. I didn’t 
mean I wouldn’t be glad to see them. 
It’s just that — well, they’re old- 
fashioned. 

Farner: Of course they’re old-fash- 
ioned. I’m old-fashioned some 
day you'll be old-fashioned, and 
there doesn’t seem to be much we 
can do about it. (He smiles). And 
as for those blankets, your mother 
has been doing a lot of old-fashioned 


He 


He’s on 
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work getting the house ready so 
let’s not hear any more about junk 
in the living room. 

Susan: O.K., Dad, UII be good, but as 
long as we’re on the subject of how 
this room looks, wouldn’t it be nice 
to do some real modernizing? 

Fatruer: Hmm, if ideas seem unreason- 
able, divert them. Ethel, you had 
better start diverting. 

Susan: What does he mean by that? 

Fatuer: Nothing, dear. What had 
you in mind? 

Susan: Oh, I just thought a picture 
window in that wall. (Pointing to 
upstage wall) Can’t you imagine it 
all plate glass? It would sort of 
bring the outside in. What do you 
think, Dad? 

Farner: Aren’t you overlooking basic 
principles? We build walls to keep 
the outside out. 

Susan: I might have known 
anyway, we could have some new 
furniture. The Wilsons have the 
cutest luncheon set, plain wood and 
the legs are metal. 

Mornuer: My dear, I’ve seen those 
sets. 


- well, 


The chairs reminded me of a 
lot of overgrown mosquitoes. 

Faruer: Exactly. The legs are nothing 
but bent gaspipe and the rest could 
be made from old orange crates. 

Susan: But Dad, that’s modern de- 
sign. It’s functional. 

Farner: Humph. The lawnmower is 
functional, but we don’t keep it in 
the living room. 

Susan: Oh, I guess you’re right, Dad. 
If people are old-fashioned there 
isn’t much you can do about it. 
(Sound of doorbell off.) Wil get it. 
(She goes off right.) 
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Fatuer: A fine job of diverting you 
did. 

Moruer: You weren’t much help. 

Fatuer (Smiling): No, I guess I 
wasn’t. Say, that wouldn’t be 
Grandma and Grandpa arriving, 
would it? 

Moruen: No, dear. I told you their 
train gets in at six-fifteen. Susan 
will meet them with the car. 

Farurer: Too bad we haven’t got a 
horse and buggy. 

Moruer: Why? 

Farner: You know as well as I do. 
(He grins.) They’re old-fashioned. 
(Susan enters followed by Cuvucx. 
He carries an album of records.) 

Cuvuck: Hi, folks. 

Moruenr: Hello, Charles. 

Faruenr: Hello. 

Susan: Chuck thought we could try 
the new records. 

Cuuck: They’re Jed Olson records for 
the dance tonight. 

Moruer: Why, I think that’s nice. 
I'd like to hear them, wouldn’t you, 
John? 

Fatuenr: If they’re Jed Olson records, 
I can hardly wait. (Cuuck and 
Susan go to record player at left, and 
Cuvuck pulls out record as Susan 
gets machine ready.) 

Susan: Can you imagine? 
never heard of Jed Olson. 

Cuuck: He hasn’t? Well, I guess his 
dancing days were too long ago. 

Farurer: Pardon me while I trip over 
my long gray beard. 

MorTuer Never mind, 
John, we can get up-to-date now. 
(Music starts, ‘Turkey in the Straw,” 
and Cuvuck and Susan do part of a 
few square dance steps.) 


Dad has 


(Laughing): 
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Faruer: The music’s not bad. Where’s 
Mr. Olson? 

Susan (Laughing): You'll hear him in 
a minute. 

Cuuck (He stops dancing): But he 
ought to be in by now. What’s the 
matter? 

Susan: I don’t know. (She quickly 
turns machine off and looks at record 
and reads:) ‘“Turkey in the Straw.” 
It’s the right music but it doesn’t 
say a word about Jed Olson. What 
does it say on the album? 

Cuuck (Picking up album): It must 
be right— his picture is on the 
cover. (Reading) ‘Tops in music for 
square dances selected by Jed Olson”’ 

selected by. 

-you mean you got the 


— Sue — 

Susan: You 
wrong ones? 

Cuvuck: I — I guess so. These are just 
the music with no one calling the 
dances. 

Susan: But Chuck, how could you? 
Cuuck: I don’t know. I saw his pic- 
ture on the cover and his name .. . 
Susan: But Chuck, it’ll spoil the whole 

dance. What’ll the other kids say? 

Fatuer: I take it we are having Mr. 
Olson in absentia. 

Susan: Dad, it isn’t funny — it’s 
terrible — it’s a tragedy. We can’t 
change the records. Chuck made a 
special trip to the city to get them. 
Now the whole party is ruined, and 
we’re the committee who ruined it. 

Cuvuck: It’s not your fault, Sue. T’ll 
tell them I did it. 

Susan: A lot of good that will do. 
They'll say I should have gone with 
you to see that you didn’t make 
such a dumb mistake. 


Cuuck: O.K. You might as well get 
mad at me, too. Everybody else will 
be. 

Moruer: Now, now, children. I don’t 
think you need to be quite so upset. 
After all, you have the music. Surely 
you can get someone to call the 
numbers. 

Susan: Not like Jed Olson, Mom. 
has a style all his own. 

Cuuck: That’s right. And this dance 
was supposed to be a sort of climax 
to the whole commencement pro- 
gram. 

Fatuer: If I may be pardoned for 
using a horse and buggy phrase, it 
seems to me that you two are putting 
the cart before the horse. 

Susan: What do you mean, Dad? 

Farner: Well, in my day we had 


He 


dances at commencement, too, but 

they were like the dessert after the 

course. The important part 
was the things the students had to 
say in their speeches. 

Moruer: Your father is right, Susan. 
The speech Chuck is going to make 
tonight is more important than this 
dance music. 


malin 


Susan: Oh, speeches. 

FatuEeR: Do you feel that way, too, 
son? 

Cuvuckx: I— I’m afraid I do, sir. I 
wish they’d never made me val- 

I’ll get up and say all 
the right things about how much 
we owe the school and the faculty 
and our parents and everything — 
and how we’re going to do our part 
to make the world a better place — 
‘but I won’t mean half of it. 

*aTHER: If you don’t mean it, don’t 
say it. 


edictorian. 
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Cuuck: Everybody expects me to say 
it. If | were to give out with any 
new ideas people would laugh at me. 
I’d be — I’d be — well, persecuted. 

Faruer (Laughing): I don’t think it’s 
as bad as all that. Our generation 
may seem old-fashioned to you but 
~~ what are some of your new ideas? 

Cuuck: I — I don’t know — 

Susan: Yes, you do, Chuck, and you’ve 
got to tell someone some time, 

Cuuck: O.K. In the first place, you’ve 
got to realize that this modern age 
is an age of speed. First the auto- 
mobile, then the airplane, now 
atomic energy — they all make for 
speed. 

Farner: I agree with you a hundred 

but what have all these 
things to do with your appreciation 
of your high schoo! education? 

Cuuck: The education is all right as 
far as it’s gone, but there’s no time 
to dawdle along through college. 

Moruer: Why, Charles, how can you 
say a thing like that? 

Cuuck: See? I was afraid you wouldn’t 
understand. 


percent, 


Sut just read the news 
every day. Nobody knows what’s 
going to the 
Everything is all mixed up and 
(Turning to Karun) if J may borrow 
a horse buggy phrase, this 
modern generation has got to make 
hay while the sun shines. 

Faruer: Just how do you propose to 
do that? 

Cuuck: I’m going to get a job. I can 
start next week make more 
money than my dad did after he’d 
worked for twenty years. 

Farner: I see — and what does your 
father think of this? 


happen to world. 


and 


and 
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Cuvuck: I—I haven’t really told him 
about it yet. 

FatTuen: I happen to know that he has 
his heart set on your going to college 
just as we want Susan and Tommy 
to go. 

Susan: I I’m not going either, Dad. 

Farner: What’s that? 

Mornen: Susan, are you out of your 
mind? 
college. 

Susan: No, Mom. I knew you'd be 
upset so I wasn’t going to mention 


Of course you're going to 


it until after commencement, but 
I agree with Chuck. If our genera- 
tion is going to have any kind of 
life we've got to get started. 

Moruer: Susan, you have to be pre- 
pared properly before you can do 
anything in the world. 

FaTHER: Susan, since you were a little 
girl we’ve planned on your going to 
college. 

Susan: Why, Dad? I can get a good 
job now. I can earn good money. 

Farner: At the moment perhaps, but 
it seems to me that you aren’t 
thinking straight. 

Susan: In a few years [’ll probably just 
get married anyway. (She looks at 
back at her 
smiling, a little embarrassed. ) 

Cuuck: Yes, she’ll — she'll probably 
just get married anyway. 

Moruenr: Such nonsense. You children 
are too young to be talking about 
marriage. 

Cuuck: We know that. 
looking ahead. 
building today. 


and he looks 


We're just 

Look at the cost of 
It takes years to 
save enough to build a house. We've 
got to get started. 

Fatuer: Yes, Chuck, but you've got 
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to get started on the right track. 

Morwer: Susan, don’t you realize that 
being a homemaker is one of the 
most important jobs in the world? 
It takes brains to bring up your 
children properly and to be a help 
in your community. 


Susan: Mom, who cares about the 
community? There isn’t time for 
that. We kids have to look out for 


ourselves these days. 

Fatuer (Getting angry): Young lady, 
people who just think of themselves 
in this world are never happy 
never find a bit of contentment. 

Moruer: Now, John, we must try not 
to get angry. I 
told you. 

Fatruer: Ah, yes, divert them. (Rising) 
Well, I’m tired of diverting. Susan, 
you are going to college, and there'll 
be no more said about it. 

Moruner: John, there’s no use trying 
to force her to go against her will. 
Oh, everything’s all mixed up. 
(Almost crying) Here we've been 
looking forward to commencement. 
It should be a happy time. 

Susan: Mom, I’m sorry. 
happy about it, too, 
Chuck? 

Cuvuck: Yes, I'll say. Everything's 
going wrong. The wrong records for 
the dance tonight. 

Farner (Exploding): Records 
ords! Is that all you 
about? 

Moruer: John, please. It’s natural 
the dance should be important, too 

If that’s all commencement 
means to them, I feel sorry for this 
modern generation. (Doorbell off) 
Susan, see who’s at the door. 


Remember what 


We're un- 
aren't we, 


rec- 


think 


can 


Susan: Yes, Dad. (She goes off right. 
FatTueR slumps into chair again and 
picks up paper, but puts it down al- 
most immediately and looks at 
MOorueR. ) 

Moruer (Sighing): Oh, dear. (Cuuck 
stands alone at left looking uncom- 
fortable.) 

Susan (Off right): Why, Grandma — 
Grandpa! 

Moruer (Rising): Why, it’s Grandma 
and Grandpa already. (Starting 
right) How did they get here so soon? 

Fatuer: They would arrive at a time 
like this. 

Moruer: Yes. But we mustn’t do a 
thing to spoil their good time. Try 
to be cheerful, John, and Charles, 
not another word about this college 
business. 

Cuvuck: O.K. (Susan enters followed 
by GRANDPA and GRANDMA. GRAND- 
PA has his hat in his hand and 
GRANDMA wears a lightweight coat. 
Moruer meets them right. FATHER 
rises. ) 

Susan: Look who’s here already. 

GRANDPA: Hello, folks. 

Moruer: My goodness, whatever hap- 
pened? 

GRANDMA: It’s good to be here, Ethel. 
(She kisses Moruer.) 

Moruer: Come 
things off. 
with 
SUSAN 


in and take your 
shakes hands 
GRANDPA as Moruer and 
take GRanppa’s hat and 
GRANDMA’s coat and put them aside.) 
FaTHer: Now, sit down — sit down. 
Chuck, you’ve met Grandma and 
Grandpa? 
Cuuck: Yes 
(JRANDPA: 


how do you do? 
Hello, (GRANDMA 
nods to Cuvek and sits in easy chair 


boy. 
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at left. GRANpDPA sits at right. To 
Cuvuck) You graduating too, son? 

Cuvck: Yes, sir. 

GrRanppa: It’s a big day all right. 
I’m certainly happy about it, but 
guess you all are, too. 

Moruer 
course 


(Nervously): Yes, yes, of 

- but now tell us how in the 
world you got here early. (She and 
FATHER sit down upstage.) 

GRANDPA (Pointing to GranpMa): It 
was al] Ma’s fault. Better let her 
tell it. 

GRANDMA (laughing): I  overslept, 
that’s all. We were supposed to 
catch the train from Clayton Center 
yesterday morning and by the time 
I woke up, it was too late. 

Susan: Then how come you got here 
early? (Amazed) You didn’t fly? 
GRANDPA: Sure we flew. Don’t think 
we were going to miss your gradua- 

tion, do you? 

GRANDMA: We caught the bus to the 
airport this morning and landsakes, 
we were here before we knew it. 
(Tommy runs in. He has changed 
into new long pants suit.) 

Tommy: Grandma, Grandpa — when 
did you get here? ‘He 
(GRANDMA and kisses her.) 


We 


runs to 


(GRANDMA: 
Tommy. 


came by airplane, 

Tommy: Airplane. (Turning to Farurr) 
See, Dad, I told you you ought to 
get one. Now Gramp is ahead of 
you. 

Farner (Laughing): Grandpa, perhaps 
you’d better explain to our young 
aviation enthusiast that you haven’t 
bought a plane. 


Granppa: No, son, [ just bought the 


tickets. 
plane. 

Tommy (Disappointed): Is that all? 
(Then brightening) Did you get sick? 

GRranppa: Nope, didn’t get sick, not a 
bit. 

GranpMa: I wouldn’t boast too much. 
You looked plenty pale when we 
started out. 

Granppa: I admit I thought for a 
while that my stomach had stayed 
on the ground there at Clayton 
Center but along about halfway it 
caught up to us and sort of crawled 
back into place. Right now I never 
felt better in my life. 

Fatuer: That’s fine. The important 
thing is you made it in time for 
commencement. 

GRranppa: Yep, that’s right. I sup- 
pose these kids are all excited. Why 
not? I was saying to Ma on the 
way up here — young folks today 
sure have a lot to look forward to. 

Susan: Sometimes it seems like too 
much to look forward to. 

Granppa: How’s that? 

Cuvuck: She means that —- well, things 
move so fast these days that there 
isn’t time to— well, there isn’t 
time to do things in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Morner (Shaking head at CuvecKx): 
Chuck, I told you 

Cuvck: I’m sorry. 

GRANDPA: What’s he sorry about? 
Who wants to be old-fashioned? 
Faruer: The children think we're old- 

fashioned. 

GRaNpDPA: Sure they do, John. And 
seems to me I remember when you 
thought I was old-fashioned. I said 
you ought to finish high school be- 


We took a commercial 
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fore you started work and you kicked 
like a steer. Isn’t that so, Ma? 

GranpMa: That’s right, John. We'd 
set aside the egg money to buy your 
books and things. 

Susan: Grandma, Dad never did go to 
college, did he? 

GRANDMA: No, 
afford that. 

Cuuck: He did all right. 

GRANDPA: Sure, son, and I did all 
right, startin’ out from grammar 
school. But I tell you ridin’ in an 
airplane makes you realize that 
you’ve got to keep movin’ to keep 
up with the world today. 

Cuuck: That’s what I say. 

GRANDPA: Sure thing. What I mean 
is you’ve got to keep your brains 
movin’. 

Susan: Your brains? 

GRANDPA: You bet. There was some 
old fuddy-duddy on the plane — 
don’t know how they ever got him on 
there in the first place 
brain sure was in a rut. 


dear, we couldn’t .. 


- cause his 

Just kept 
sayin’ that the world was going to 
the dogs. 

Cuuck: He — he did? 

Granppa: Yep. But I told him. I said 

- you just wait until this younger 

generation takes hold. With all 
their knowledge they’re going to be 
able to fix things up fine. Yes, sir. 

Susan: Do you — do you really think 
we could do anything, Grandpa? 

Granppa: Listen to her — modest she 
is, but you can’t fool me, Susan. 
I know how chock full of new ideas 
all you young folks are — and that’s 
good. It'll take brains and you'll 
have ’em. 

Susan: Well, I — 


GRANbPA: You need a lot more brains 
for everything these days. You take 
this machine age and atomic energy, 
it’s goin’ to take a lot more technical 
knowledge to get along than I 
needed to drive a horse and buggy. 

Cuuck: Yes, I— I suppose it will. I 
never thought of that. 

Tommy: Gramp, do you know how 
to drive a horse and buggy? 

Granppa: Sure do, son, and if you 
come to visit, I’ll take you for a ride. 
There’s nothin’ quite so peaceful as 
an old-fashioned buggy ride. 

Susan: Grandpa, you’re funny. You 
like old-fashioned things and still 
you like riding in an airplane. 

GRANDPA: What’s funny about that? 
The way I figger, it’s a matter of 
adjustment. You take that business 
of my stomach. I reckon it’s an old- 
fashioned stomach and when we left 
the ground it kind of hung back but 
after a while it got used to the 
situation and everything was all 
right. 

Susan (Laughing): That’s just what 
I’ve been trying to tell Mom and 
Dad — that they ought to get used 
to some new things, new furniture 
for this room, for instance. 

FaTuer: She wants a glass wall. 

Granppa: Well — mebbe. Sue, don’t 
forget that this deal works both 
ways. I still have my old stomach 
and I wouldn’t want a new one. If 
we old folks have to get used to 
your new-fangled ideas, don’t forget 
that a lot of our old ones are worth 
hangin’ on to, too. 

Susan: You win, Grandpa, and you 
know I think maybe I'll take a 
course in horse and buggy driving — 
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(She pauses and looks at Moruenr.) 
in college. It might set me straight 
on a lot of things. 

Moruer (Happily): Susan. 

Cuuck: I’ll take it with you, Sue. It 
sounds like a swell idea for home- 
work, 

Fatuer: It looks as though we're 
going to have a happy commence- 
ment after all. 

GraNnpMa: After all? What do you 
mean — is something wrong? 

Moruner: No, Grandma, nothing’s 
wrong. Everything’s fine. 

Cuuck: Gosh, Sue, I almost forgot. 

Susan: So did I. What’ll we do? 

GRaNpMA: Well, if nothing’s wrong, 
what are the children worrying 
about? 

Susan: I—I guess it’s really not 
important, Grandma, but we got the 
wrong records for the dance tonight. 

Farner: It’s a tragedy, Grandma. 
They’ve got the music but not the 
words. 

Susan: Oh, Dad, you still don’t un- 
derstand and I don’t suppose you 
will either, Grandma. We wanted 
Jed Olson records with Jed calling 
the dances. 

Jed Olson? Well, land 

sakes, Pa, what do you think of 

that? 


GRANDMA: 


What’s so won- 
derful about that young whipper- 
snapper? 


GRANDPA: Jed Olson. 


Cuuck: Oh, you ought to hear him call 
square dances. He’s tops. He’s got 
a style all his own. 

GRANDPA: Now, you don’t mean to 
tell me? A style all his own, eh? 
What do you think of that, Ma? 
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GRANDMA (Laughing): A style all his 
own, 

Susan: Anyway, you're not as old- 
fashioned as Dad. 
heard of Jed Olson. 

Granppa: Heard of him? I taught 
him. I taught him all he knows 
about callin’ square dances. 

Susan: You’re kidding, Grandpa. 

GRANDMA: No, he’s not, Susan. 


At least you’ve 


Jed 
used to come over to our place and 
play his harmonica and Pa and he’d 
take turns playin’ and callin’, while 
the other one danced with me. 

GRANDPA: thing. First I'd 
stomp and play and cal] and then 
Jed would take over while I danced 
with Ma. I’d sort of give him the 
down beat and tell him how to use 
his voice right. 


Sure 


So if he’s got a 
style all his own, you know where 
he got it. 

Cuvuck: Gosh. 
Jed Olson. 

Susan: Why, Grandpa, you're won- 
derful. 

GRANDPA: See, Ma, I always told you 
someone would appreciate me some- 
day. 

(GRANDMA: 


To think you taught 


Go on with you. You 
learned all that from your Uncle 
Wilbur when you were a boy, so 
don’t go taking too much credit. 

GRANDPA: Yes, you're right. I had to 
go way back to remember some of 
‘em. Mighty old-fashioned dances 
you young folks like. 

Susan (Laughing): Old-fashioned or 
not, we need someone to cal! dances 
tonight. 

Cuvuck: Sue, are you thinking what 
I’m thinking? 

Susan: Sure. Grandpa, will you call 


dances tonight? If we could tell the 
kids we have Jed Olson’s teacher in 
person 

(GRANDPA: Sure, I’d like nothin’ better 
providin’ you’ve got good music. 

Susan: We have that all right. (She 
goes to record player.) How’s 
“Turkey in the Straw’’? 

GRANDPA: Couldn’t be better. Turn 
it on and let’s practice a little. You 
two young ’uns can dance and John, 
you and Ethel better get in on it. 
Who you going to dance with, Ma? 

GRANDMA (Rising and taking Tommy 
by the hand): Why, Ull dance with 
Tommy. My, you are growing up, 
boy, with your long trousers. 

Tommy: They’re brand new for com- 
mencement, 

Cuuck: Can you imagine him wearing 
long pants? I didn’t have long pants 
till I went to high school. 

Tommy: Oh, you’re old-fashioned! 

Granppa (Laughing): I guess that will 
hold you, son. (All laugh, and 
Susan starts the music and steps 
downstage left near Cuuck. GRAND- 
MA and ‘Tommy are at stage center 
and Moruer and Faruer at right. 
GRANDPA slarls stomping to the music 
and clapping his hands.) Vake your 
partners, folks, and we'll have a 
good old-fashioned up-to-date 
square dance! (They start to dance.) 
Now, all jump up and never come 
down — and swing that pretty girl 
round and round! - and 
back to back . (They continue 
dancing as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 60) 


Do-si-do 


osnape of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
rom the May, 1952, issue.) 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 


Mother's Fairy Godmother 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
SHERRY PORTER 
PorTer 
Parrick PorTEeR 
JAN PORTER 
MorTHER 
Farry GODMOTHER 


Time: The day before Mother’s Day. 

SerrinG: The Porter living room. 

Ar Rise: Joe, and Parrick are work- 
ing with a model plane at a card table. 
SHERRY ts reading. JAN is sitting on 
the floor, cutting out paper dolls. 

Suerry (Looking up from her book): 

temember, boys, Mother wants you 
to go for the laundry. 

Joe: We will — after a while. 

Parrick: Don’t bother us now. 

Suerry: Jan, you’d better go to the 
store. Mother needs an extra loaf 
of bread for supper. 

Jan: After a while 
finished cutting these out. 

Suerry: Don’t say I didn’t remind you. 

Jan: What yourself? You 
haven’t even made your bed. Mother 
told you to do it right after break- 
fast. (Doorbell rings) 

SueRrry: Better answer it, Jan. 

Jan: Let the boys do it. 
(Doorbell rings again) 


when I’ve 


about 


I’m busy. 


Joe: My hands are sticky. 

Patrick: So are mine. (Doorbell rings 
again) 

Jan: Go ahead, Sherry. 


Suerry: [ don’t want to lose my place. 
(Enter Farry Gopmoruer, dressed 
in a light blue cloak and carrying a 
wand.) 

Farry Gopmorurr: What’s the matter 
with you children? Don’t you ever 
answer the door? 

Suerry (Springing to her feet): 
did you get in? 
was locked. 

Farry Gopmotruer: Fiddle-de-dee! I’m 


How 
I’m sure the door 


not one to bother about locks. 

Jan; Who are you? 

Patrick: We don’t know you. 

Farry Gopmoruer: But I know you! 
You’re the Porter children. (Point- 
ing to each in turn) You're Sherry. 
You’re Jan. You're Joel, and you’re 
Patrick. 

Suerry: Who are you? Mother 
wouldn’t like a stranger in the house 
when she’s not home. 

Farry Gopmorurer: Fiddle-de-dum! 
Who’s a stranger? I’m your mother’s 
Fairy Godmother! 

Jan: Grownups don’t have fairy god- 
mothers. 

Joe.: They’re only for children in 
fairy tales. 

Suerry: This is just plain ridiculous! 

(Starts 
for phone but stops dead in her tracks 
as Farry GODMOTHER waves wand.) 

Farry Gopmoruer: You’re going to sit 


I’m going to call the police. 


down in that chair, young lady, and 
listen to me! 
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Suerry (Sitting down with a bounce as 
if someone had pushed her): Dear me! 

Parrick (Boldly): Look here! Our 
mother doesn’t need a Fairy God- 
mother. She has Daddy to look 
after her. 

Farry Gopmorner: Your Daddy is a 
busy man. He looks after your 
mother as wel] as he can, but, after 
all, he keeps his Fairy Godfather 
busy looking after him. 

JorL: Do you mean to say Daddy has 
a Fairy Godfather? 

Farry Gopmoruer: Of course. A 
very good one, too. Between the 
two of us, I think we’ve done a 
pretty good job with this family, 
except for a few things that need im- 
provement. 

Suerny: We aren’t used to fairy god- 
mothers. 

Jor.: We don’t believe in them. 

Patrick: They seem too much like 
magic. 

Jan: And fairy tales. 

Farry Gopmotuer: But you believe 
in electricity, don’t you? 

Sure. 

Parricx: That’s 
scientific? 

Farry Gopmotuerr: Fiddle-de-foe! | 
should But [I’m your 
mother’s Fairy Godmother and it’s 


scientific. Are you 


say not. 
my job to make her wishes come 
true. 

Suerry: Then you're not a very good 
Fairy Godmother because she’s been 
wishing for a new car and an electric 
dishwasher for over a year 

Farry Gopmotuer: I have nothing to 
do with wishes like that. They be- 
long in your Daddy’s department. 
I just deal with important wishes. 
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Joe: Like what? 

Farry Gopmoruer: Like wishing chil- 
dren would do as they are told and 
remember their manners. The sort 
of wishes all mothers make for their 
children. 

JoreL: Do you mean to say that every 
mother has a Fairy Godmother? 
Fairy Gopmoruer: Yes, indeed. 
You’ve heard how mothers always 

know best, haven’t you? 

Suerry: Sure. Everybody knows that. 

Farmy Gopmorner: That’s because 
they all have Fairy Godmothers to 
tell them what to do. How do you 
suppose your mother always knows 
when you should wear your rubbers? 
How does she know the very minute 
you’re not telling her the exact, 
precise truth? 

JoeL: I always wondered how she 
knew. 

Farry Gopmoruer: She knows be- 
cause I tell her — that’s why. 

Parrick: Did you tell her when I rode 
my bicycle on the highway? (Fairy 
GODMOTHER nods.) 

Jor.: I guess you’re a pretty powerful 
person, aren’t you? 

Farry Gopmoruer: | guess I am. 

Suerry: | —I think I’m half afraid 
of you. 

Famy Gopmoruer: There’s no need 
to be afraid of me. 
mother’s 


I’ve been your 

Fairy Godmother ever 
since you were born. Only now you 
know about me. 

Suerry: Does Mother know 
you? 

Fairy Gopmoruer: No, indeed. 
thinks she does all 
things by herself. 

Jan: Doesn't she ever see you? 


about 


She 


those clever 


Farry Gopmoruer: Never. I’m not 
usually this big. Most of the time I 
can curl up in one of the flowers on 
your mother’s hat, or perch on one 
of her earrings, or sit on a bobby 
pin. I had to make myself bigger 
today so you could see me and be- 
lieve in me before tomorrow. 

JoreLt: Why before tomorrow? 

Farry GopMorTuERr: Because tomorrow 
is Mother’s Day, and I must see 
what you are doing about it. 

Suerry: We’ve taken care of that all 
right. We bought her a big, potted 
plant. 

Parrick: A geranium with four blooms 
— one for each of us. 

Farry GopMoruer: Just as I thought! 
That won’t do at all. 

Suerry: But Mother loves geraniums, 
especially pink ones. 

Jan: And it cost two dollars! 

Farry Gonmoruer: I don’t care if it 
cost two hundred dollars! 

Suerry: Mother never wants us to 
buy her expensive gifts. 

Farry Gopmoruer: I’m not talking 
about gifts. Don’t you want to give 
your mother a happy Mother’s Day? 

ALL: Sure we do. 

Farry Gopmoruer: Then listen to me. 
Your mother has said a thousand 
times, “I wish for once in my life, 
the children would do what I tell 
them, when I tell them!” Haven't 
you heard her say that? (All nod.) 
But every single one of you is a 
“Putter-Offer.” Every time I hear 
your mother ask you to do some- 
thing, what do you say? (Pause) 
“After a while!” ‘Pretty soon!” 
“In a minute!” Sherry can never 
stop reading her book. Jan always 
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has to put her toys away. The boys 
always have to play one more game 
of something or other. Well, all 
that has to stop! At least for to- 
morrow! So we might as well have 
a practice session right now. Sherry, 
that bed of yours isn’t made! 

Suerry: I’ll hop right upstairs and 
make it this very minute. (SHERRY 
exits.) 

Farry Gopmorner: What about that 
laundry, boys? 

Jorn and Parrick: We’re on our way. 
(Boys exit.) 

JAN: I'll go get the bread right away, 
Fairy Godmother. 

Farry Gopmeruer: Never mind, Jan. 
There’s something more important. 
(Waving her wand in the direction of 
the kitchen) There! That will put a 
loaf of bread in the bread box in a 
jiffy. You have another job, young 
lady. 

Jan: What? I don’t think Mother 
told me to do anything else. 

Farry Gopmotruer: What about that 
recitation for Sunday School to- 
morrow? Your mother will be so 
proud if you can say it without a 
mistake. 

Jan: Oh, dear! Thanks for reminding 
me. I almost forgot. I’ll study it 
right away. (Gels paper from book 
on table and begins to study) 

Farry Gopmoruer: It looks as if this 
household is going: to have the 
right kind of Mother’s Day at last. 

Suerry (Running onstage): The bed’s 
made, and I hung up all my clothes. 

Farry Gopmoruer: That’s the way to 
show your mother you really love 
her, Sherry. 


Suerry: We do love Mother. And we 
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want to do what she tells us, only .. . 
we forget. 

Farry Gopmotuer: Yes, know. I’m 
going to take care of that before I 
leave. 

Suerny: You are? How? 

Farmy Gopmoruer: I'll show you as 
soon as the boys come home. How 
far did they have to go for that 
laundry? 

Suerry: Only across the street. 
they come now. 


Here 


Jovi: The job’s done, 
mother. 


Fairy God- 


Patrick: Mother will be surprised we 
remembered. Last week she had to 
tell us five times. 

There'll be no 
more of that, you know. 

What do you imean? 

Farry Gopmorner: You'll see. How 
are you doing with that poem, Jan? 

Jan: I think I have it. 

Famy Gopmotuer: Then come here 
and line up in front of me. 
DREN line up 
I can see you 


(;ODMOTHER: 


(CHIL- 

as uf for inspection.) 

are all good children 
and you really do love your mother. 

Oh, ves! 

Farry Gopmoruer: You do mean to 
do as you're told, only, you want to 


do things for yourselves first! (AL 
hang their heads.) 

Suerrny: Not any more! We'll be 
especially careful. Particularly to- 


morrow. 

Farry Gopmotuer: I’m not taking any 
chances. Hold out your hands. 
(AU hold out hands a litile fearfully. 
I’m going to give each one of you a 
present. 

A present? 


Famy Gopmoruren: Yes. I'm going 


to give each one of you a ring. 
(Pretends to put a ring on each child) 
There! How do you like them? 

Suerry (Turning her hand this way and 
that): But I don’t see anything. 

Jan: Not a thing. Where is it? 

Jor: I can’t even feel anything. 

Patrick: Is this a joke? 

Farry Gopmoruer: It’s no joke. 
magic. 

ALL: Magic? 

Farmy Gopmoruer: I have given each 
one of you a magic ring. You can’t 
see it nor can you feel it, but later on, 
you'll know it’s there. 

How? 

Fairy 


It’s 


and see! 


I’ve been 
away from your mother long enough. 
Suerry: May we tell her that we’ve 
seen you? That you’ve been here? 
Farry Gopmoruer (Laughing): Tell 
her anything you like. She'll think 
you're dreaming or reading too many 
fairy tales. But one thing, I’m sure 
of. Your mother is going to have the 
best Mother’s Day ever because she 
won't have to tell you to do any- 
thing more than once. 
Jor: Can’t we give her the geranium? 
Fary Gopmoruer: Certainly, and I 
know she'll love it. But most of all, 
she'll thank you children for putting 
her first in your thoughts. And now: 
Ish-ka-bish-ka 
Dish-ka-wish-ka! 
I’m off and away! 
(Fairy GopmMoruer ertls in a dizzy 
whirl of spins and turns.) 
Suerry: Do you think she was real’ 
JAN: Maybe we just imagined her! 


CGopMOTHER: Wait 
And now, I must go! 


JorL: She was the queerest creature 
I’ve ever seen. 


Parrick: What about those rings she 
gave us? I can’t feel anything on 
my finger. 

Suerry: I’m beginning to think the 
whole thing was some kind of day- 
dream. 

Jan: | wish Mother would come home. 
(Moruer enters with an armload of 
packages. ) 

Moruer: Here I am, my dears! I had 

We'll have 

to hurry to get supper before Daddy 

comes home. 


no idea it was so late. 


(Handing a package 
to cach child) Put these on the kitchen 
table, will you please? 

Suerry: In a minute, 
have something . 


Mother. We 
(Almost drops 
package as she hops up and down and 
Ouch! 
Something's 


waves her hand in the atr.) 
Ouch! My finger! 
pricking me! 
Mornuer: Let me see! 
stick yourself? 
Suerry: Ouch! Ouch! 
Mornuer: What 
see a thing. 
Joe: Quick, Sherry! Take Mother’s 
package to the kitchen. It’s the ring. 
Moruer: What? 


SUERRY: 


How did you 


It’s hurting. 


is it, dear? I can’t 


Do you really think it is? 
Jor: Of course, it is. As soon as you 
“In a Mother,” the 
pricking began. We'd better all hustle 
these things to the kitchen this very 
(AU run to the kitchen.) 

Moruen: I wonder what sort of silly 


said minute, 


second 
game they’ve thought up now. 
(Sitting in chair) Oh, dear! I’m glad 
I’m tired. (CHILDREN 
Did you get the laundry, 


to get home. 

return 

boys? 
Pyrrick: Yes, we got it. 
Jorn: It’s in the basement. 


Suerry: I made my bed. 

Jan: The loaf of bread is in the bread 
box. 

Moruer: Wonderful! You didn’t for- 
get a single thing. Jan, would you 
please run upstairs and get my bed- 
room slippers? 

Jan: Just as soon asI.. . ouch! Ouch! 
(Sticks her finger in her mouth) That 
hurts. Yes, Mother dear! I'll get 
your slippers right away. (Frit JAN.) 

Moruer: What is all this about hurt- 
ing your fingers? I don’t understand. 

Suerry: I don’t think we do either! 
Mother, is it true that you have a 
Fairy Godmother? 

Morner: A Fairy Godmother? | 
could certainly use one. I have a 
Godmother out in Kansas City, but 
she’s a real flesh-and-blood person. 

JoeL: Could you have a Fairy God- 
mother and not know you had one? 

Moruenr: I suppose so. I really never 
thought much about it. I guess I’m 
too old for fairies. 

Patrick: No, you’re just the right age. 
She said so. 

Morner: Who said so? Dear 
Why are you all so mysterious? 
You’ve been talking in riddles ever 
since I came home. (JAN enters with 


me! 


Thanks, dear. 

Oh, by the way, 
Joel and Patrick, please run out to 
the car and bring in the rest of the 
packages and my car keys. 

Joe: Just a second, Mother, I'd like 
to get this straightened out. 

Parnick: Yes, we'll go in a minute, 
but... (Both Boys begin to dance up 


bedroom slippers.) 


(Puts them on.) 


and down and grab their fingers yell- 
ing) Ouch! Ouch! 


Suerry: Hurry up, boys! It will stop 


a 


hurting the minute you start doing 
what Mother asked. (Boys make a 
dash for the door) 

Moruer: Sherry, explain all this to 
me. What is happening here? 

Suerry: I don’t know if we can explain 
it, Mother. You see, your Fairy 
Godmother was here, and she gave 
us each a ring, and... 

Moruer: Sherry! Sherry! You’ve been 
reading too many fairy tales. 

Jan: That’s what she said you’d say. 

Morurr: Who said? 

Jan: The Fairy Godmother. She was 
dressed al! in blue and she looks after 
you all the time. (Boys enter with 
packages ) 

Suerry: We're trying to tell Mother 
about her Fairy Godmother, but she 
doesn’t understand. 

Joret: We don’t understand either, 
but from now on, we’re going to do 
what you ask, the minute you ask 
us. 

Patrick: It’s a sort of Mother’s Day 
present. 

Moruer: You couldn’t have thought of 
anything better, my darlings. 

Jort: No more of this “in a minute” 
or “just a second” stuff. 

Jan: From now on, Mother comes 
ahead of anything else. 

Suerry: Look! Look! 


What? Where? 

Suerry: Look at Mother’s earring. It’s 
swinging back and forth! 

Jan: I do believe she hears us and un- 
derstands. 

Patrick: I guess we needed a Fairy 
Godmother to remind us that 
Mother always comes first. 

Jan: It’s just like the poem I learned 
for Sunday School. 

Moruer: Can you say it for me, Jan? 

Jan: Yes, I'll say it for you, Mother, 
and I’ll make it extra loud, just in 
case she (Pointing to earring) might 
be listening. 

Only One Mother 
Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore 
together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of lambs in the sunny 
weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the 
dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple 
clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide 
world over. (George Cooper) 
(CHILDREN engulf Moruer with hugs 
and kisses as curtains close.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Moruer’s Farry GopMoTHER 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, everyday clothes for 
Mother and the children. F airy Godmother 


wears a long, blue cloak over a full-length 
dress. 


Properties: Model plane, paper dolls, scissors, 


book, wand, several packages, bedroom 
slippers for Mother, keys. 


Setting: A modern American living room. 
There is a sofa, two comfortable chairs, 
an occasional chair, tables and lamps. 
There is a card table set up downstage left. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Viszt to the Planets 


by Hathaway Kale Melchior 


Characters 
MARK VENUS 
LeIr EartTH 
JANET Mars 
NADINE JUPITER 
Kir SATURN 
DIANE NEPTUNE 
Sun URANUS 
MERCURY PLUTO 

METEOR 


HEAD OF THE CoMET 
TAIL or THE CoMET 


Scene 1 

Time: The present. 

SerrinG: The corner of the school play- 
ground. At right center is a rocket ship, 
in launching position. 

Ar Rise: Mark and Letr, in space 
suits, are putting final touches on the 
rocket ship. Ler has a monkey 
wrench and Mark is hammering. 

Mark (Standing back to observe the 
rocket): There, that’s that. Leif, it’s 
finished! 

Leir: I can’t wait to blast off. 

Janet (Running on): Say, what’s that 
you’re making? 

Ler (The boys exchange disgusted 
looks): Ugh! Girls! It’s a space 
ship, can’t you see? 

Janet (Calling): Hey, kids, come look 
at what Leif and Mark are making. 
(Kir and NADINE enter) 

NADINE: What is it? 

Kir: What are you going to do with 
that thing? 
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Leir (Rather sarcastically): My dear, 
it isn’t a thing, it’s a space ship. 
Mark: And we’re going to take a trip 

to visit the planets, that’s ail. 

Kir: That’s all? You’re crazy! 

Janet: Why do you want to visit the 
other planets? Earth is the only 
one you can live on. 

Kir: Sure, Earth is the best. 

Mark: How do you know? Have you 
seen all the others? 

Naprne: If you two are so smart, how 
are you going to blast off? 

Mark (Mysteriously): Oh, we have a 
way. I'll show you. (He gets a 
small gadget from the ship. The girls 
follow, inquisitively) See this little 
gadget. 

Diane: What is it? (Mark and Ler 
exchange glances) 

Mark: Come closer and see. (Girls 
reluctantly draw closer. The boys 
tease the girls by holding out the 
gadget, and springing at the girls with 
a “Psssstt.”” Girls jump back) 

NADINE: Now stop kidding. What is 
it really? 

Leir: This gadget is imagination. If 
you’ve got some imagination you 
can do anything even visit the 
planets if you want to. (Mark 
returns gadget to ship and gets in ship.) 

NADINE: Do you suppose they’re right? 

LeiF: It’s time for final check-up. (To 
Mark who is in ship) Check the 
gyros. 

Mark: Check! 
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Leir: Radar. 

Mark: Check! 

Lerr: Oxygen. 

Mark: Check! 

Cooling pumps. 

"Mark: Check! 

Leir: Check the jet propeller! (Mark 
takes a “‘Make-It-Snow” gadget and 
sprays it from back of ship) That 
checks! Now, we’d better take a 
look at our helmets. (Mark gets out 
of ship, bringing bowl-shaped helmets.) 

Kir: Look at those fish bowls. 

Diane: Are you going to take goldfish 
with you on the trip? (Girls laugh) 

Leir: Oh, brother! (Looks at watch) 
Ten seconds to blast-off time. Let’s 
go. (Boys hurry into ship) 

Mark (Calling): Stand back for blast 
off. 

Napine: They really think they can 
do it. 

Kir: Aren’t they silly? 

Leir (Calling from inside ship): 5-4- 
3-2-1). Blast off! (Lights flash, a 
fire extinguisher behind the space ship 
is set off, and the ship starts vibrating 
and slowly ascends.) 

Girts: They did it! They’re off! 
Imagine that. Good luck. 

CURTAIN 
SCENE 2 

Dim light reveals 
glowing constellations. 

Ar Rise: Music of “The i’ianets,” by 
Holst, is heard in the background. 
After a short pause, SUN 
lighted by a bright spotlight. 

Sun: Lam the Sun. For thousands of 
years people on Earth have looked 
up at me and wondered what I am. 


Serrine: In space. 


enters, 


Because they did not know, they 


made up stories to explain me .. . 
But I am not the Egyptian sun God, 
Ra; nor am I the golden wheels of 
Apollo’s chariot; nor am I carried in 
a canoe across the sky each day as 
the American Indian thought. No... 

I am a mass of atomic explosions. 
I lose 4 million tons of myself every 
second. As my atoms fuse, I give 
off terrific energy. This is the heat 
and light you know on Earth. 

You may think of me as a Mother 
with a family of nine children, nine 
planets which constantly travel 
around me in circles as though they 
were tied to my apron strings .. . 
You one of my planets. 
(Looking at dial} Oh, now my sun- 
dial tells me it’s time for roll call. 
I will call my children in order and 
have them stop rotating in their 
orbits just long enough for you to 
meet them. I'll call my smallest 
child first, the one who keeps closest 


are on 


to me. (She calls) Mercury, oh, 
Mercury! 

Mercury (Offstage): Coming, Mother. 
(He makes two small revolutions 


around the SuN, then stops, hot and 
panting) Oh, dear, Mother, I get 
very hot and tired running around 
you so fast. 

Sun: Yes, dear, but I’ve explained to 
you why you must travel so quickly. 

Mercury: I know, if I didn’t twirl 
around you once every 88 days, your 
magnetic force would pull me out of 
my orbit. I’d collide with you and 
PUFF!, that would be the end of 
poor little me. 

Sun: Now stop feeling sorry for your- 
self, and tell the people how you got 
your name. That always cheers you. 


Mercury: May |? (He comes down 
and talks to the audience) | was 
named after a Roman God, Mercury. 
He could run swifter than anyone; 
he had wings on his heels and wings 
on his head, so they made him the 
Messenger of the Gods. And because 
I travel the fastest of all the planets, 
they named me after him. I can tell 
you some stories about this God, 
Mercury. One day... 

Sun (nterrupting): All right, dear, no 
time for stories now, | must get on 


with the roll call. (Calling) Venus! 


Oh, where is that girl? .. . Venus, get 
into your orbit this minute. 
Venus (Entering with mirror, and 


fussing with her veils): Here I am, 
Mother. I was arranging my beau- 
tiful, cloudy veils. 

Mercury: Always trying to make her- 
self beautiful! 

Venus: I heard what said, 
Mercury, but I don’t have to try to 
make myself beautiful 1 am 
beautiful. The Earth people think 
I’m one of the most beautiful sights 
in the sky. One of their 
wrote a poem about me that begins, 
“Oh, brightly shining morning star.” 

Mercury: Ugh! 


you 


poet s 


Venus: They didn’t name me after 
the Goddess of Beauty for nothing. 

Sun: Yes, dear, you are beautiful, and 
your veils make you very mysterious 
looking, but try not to be so vain 

it. Now let get 
(Calling) Karth, Earth. 

Eantu (Entering excitedly): The most 
exciting thing has happened. You 
should just hear the news I have. 

Mexcury: Stop, and tell us about it. 

Eartu: Two of my little boys are at 


about me on. 
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this very moment wandering around 

in space. They’re going to visit all 

of you. Isn’t it exciting... But I 

do hope after seeing you, they'll like 

me best. Just imagine, two of my 
little Earth boys. 

Mercury (Rather bored): From which 
continent? 

Kartu: From North America. 

VENUS: Sister, you’re always talking 
about your people. 

Kartu: My Earth people are very 
nice people — at least most of them 

are. Oh, you should see some of the 

things they’ve learned to do. The 

children can read and write and do 

arithmetic. They build skyscrapers 

100 stories high and even little boys 

know about rocket ships — 

SuN ([nterrupting): Yes, l’'m sure your 
people are very special. 

Kartu: Yes, they 
special too, in 


are special, and I’m 


a way. All of my 
brothers and sisters have Latin 
names, Of course, | have a Latin 
name too, Terra, but not many 
people call me that. But Marth, my 
special name comes from an old 


Nordic Goddess called Erde, so you 
see that makes me different. 
Sun: Each one in my family is dif- 
ferent, Karth; that’s what makes it 
such an interesting family. (Calling 
Mars, Mars! 
Mars (Entering with broad strides 
gruff voice): Yes, 
you want? 


Sun: Mars, just 


In 
Mother, what do 
because you 
named after the Giod of War, you 


were 


don’t have to be so pugnacious 
always ready for a fight. 
Mars: Then why did they name me 


“Mars”? Just because I’m the red 


/ 
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‘planet? I can’t help it if a lot of my 
surface has oxidized and looks like 
rust. I try to be a good boy, I 
keep in my orbit, but with the name 
of “Mars” everybody’s always ex- 
pecting trouble from me. (He 
brandishes his sword) 

Sun: Mars, relax before you melt your 
polar cap. Since you’re in this mood, 
I think I’d better call in Jupiter. 
(Calling) Jupiter, Jupiter! 

Juprren (Calling from offstage): Yes, 
Mother Sun, did you call me? 

Sun: That’s Jupiter. He’s the biggest 
in the family and sometimes likes to 
show off. (Calling) You may come 
in now, Jupiter. (Juprrer struts in.) 

Eartu: What a show-off! My little 
Earth boys would never act like that. 

Jupiter: I was named after the King 
of the Gods, and I’m the biggest one 
in the family. I’m not afraid of 
anyone, not even Mars. (He glowers 
at Mans, who frowns back) 

Sun: Tut-tut-tut-tut — Just sit down 
there, Jupiter, and behave yourself. 

Juprrer (Obeying): Yes, Mother. 

Sun: Now for my next child. (Calling) 
Saturn, Saturn! (Pause) Saturn, 
what are you doing? 

Saturn (Entering): I’m polishing my 
rings. I’m the only one in this 
family with rings. 

Juprrer: Rings . . . they’re only a lot 
of exploded moons. 

Saturn: I still have nine moons. 
You’re just bragging, Jupiter, be- 
cause you have 12 moons. But you 
don’t have any rings. The Earth 
people think my rings look very 
beautiful in the sky. I’m glad I look 
pretty, because I’m not so sure I 
like my name .. . Saturn, that’s a 


man’s name. Saturn was God of 
the Harvest and Agriculture, and 
was Jupiter's father. The old 
Romans thought of me as having a 
dark, unpleasant face, but I don’t 
think I have an unpleasant face at 
all. 

Sun: No, dear, your face is very 
bright and shiny. Now let me call 
Uranus. (Calling) Uranus, Uranus! 
Oh, he’s probably getting dressed 
up, pretending he’s grandfather. 
Perhaps I should explain. In Roman 
mythology Uranus was the grand- 
father of Jupiter, and so this child 
likes to pretend — 

Uranus (Enters, bent and leaning on 
stick) :Oh-h-h, my moonitism, oh-h-h, 
my moonitism. I have 5 moons you 
know. Oh, oh, oh. 

SuN: See what I mean? 

Juprrer (Getting up): Shall I help you, 
Grandfather? 

Uranus: Thank you, Grandson, thank 
you. I guess I feel creaky because 
there’s not enough heat way out 
here so far from the sun. Over a 
billion and a half miles from the sun. 
And I’m so far away from you, 
Earth, that your people don’t know 
too much about me; even though 
they did name Uranium, that stuff 
in the atom bomb, after me. 

Sun: My children are so talkative this 
solar day. I hope I can finish this 
roll call. There are just two more. 
Neptune is next. (Calling) Neptune! 

Sarurn: He’s probably 
around somewhere. 
ways swimming. 


swimming 
Neptune is al- 


NEPTUNE (Swimming in): Here I am, 
Mother Sun. How do you like this 
breast stroke? 


Sun: It’s very good. 

Neprune: I get a lot of practice way 
out here in space. I was named 
Neptune after the God of the Sea, 
so I guess that’s why I like swimming 
so much. There’s only one thing 
wrong with the swimming here. It’s 
so far away from Mother Sun, it’s 
mighty cold in my orbit. 

Piuto (Entering): You're cold, what 
about me? Br-r-r-r. 

Sun: Oh, this is my last child, little 
Pluto. He was named after the God 
of the dark Underworld. Wrap 
yourself up now, Pluto. 

P.vuro: I’m tired of the winter out here; 
it’s always cold and dark. 

Mercury: Well, isn’t that better than 
roasting the way I do? 

Piuto: I don’t know, I’d like to get 
warm just once. And, Mercury, I 
have another problem you don’t 
have. I’m on the outer rim of our 
solar system and closer to all the 
stars in the other galaxies, so I’m 
afraid of getting “starlit fever.” 

Eartu: Stop worrying, Pluto, and tell 
me something. Since you can see 
farther out into space than I can, 
is there by any chance another planet 
beyond you? Some of my people 
think there might be. 

Piuto: I’m too cold to look. If your 
Earth people want to know, tell 
them to build a bigger telescope and 
find out for themselves. 

Eartu: All right, I'll tell the astrono- 
mers on Mount Palomar and at the 
Hayden Planetarium what you said. 
My people will find out in time; 
they’re getting more intelligent every 
day. 

Sun (Looking off very excited): Children, 
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children, I see two figures ap- 
proaching. Earth, it’s probably your 
little boys. Now get into your orbits, 
children, and remember we’re having 
guests. So, for goodness sake, please 
behave yourselves. 

PiaNnets (Rise, bow or curtsey): Yes, 
Mother. 

CURTAIN 
Scene 3 

SertTine: Same as Scene 2. 

Ar Rise: “The Planets’ music is 
heard. Mark and Leir enter, jet 
propelled, in a space scooter. They 
wear space suits. 

Leir: This is a good, dependable jet 
propeller. 

Mark: Yes, who would have thought 
that it would bring us way out here 
in space. 

Leir: Look, Mark, the stars seem 
bigger out here. 


Mark: Let’s see if we can pick out 
some constellations. There’s Orion, 
the hunter, and the brightest star, 
Sirius. 

Leir: And I found the twins, Castor 
and Pollux. Over here is the Big 
Dipper. 

Mark: This is fun being able to recog- 
nize them, but we’d better move on. 
(As they move slowly across the stage, 
the SUN appears, lit by spot.) 

Sun: Stay back, stay back. Don’t 
come too close. My heat would turn 
you into a vapor. Do you know who 
I am? 

Leir: Of course, you’re the Sun . 
and you’re really a star. 

Sun: Hum-m-m-m. Earth said her 
children were very intelligent . . 


a 


Do you know the difference between 
a star and a planet? 

Leir: Yes, we do. 

Sun: Well, what is the difference? 

Manxk: A planet is a body which re- 
volves around the sun and has no 
light of its own. 

Leir: And a star is a celestial body 
which has heat and light of it’s own. 

Sun: Very good, very good! 

Mark: We came to visit with your 
children. Is that all right? 

Sun: Of course, I'll go out and send 
them in... except Earth, you know 
her. But don’t expect them to talk 
too much. As a family our motto is 
“Find Out Be- 
sides, the children must get right 
back into their orbits. (She 
calling “Mercury, Mercury.”’) 

Mercury: Hello, I’m in a hurry. 

Leir: Mercury, could we visit you for 
a while? 

MekcURY Oh, I don’t 
think you'd like it here with me. 
On my hot side, I’m 770 degrees, 
and on my cold side I’m close to 
absolute which 
anything. No, you couldn’t live 
here. Now, if you'll excuse me, I’m 
ina hurry... (Frits) 

Venus (Entering): Hello, little boys. 

Mark: Venus, would you tell us some- 

On Earth 
you're called the “mystery planet’”’ 
because of those clouds which cover 
your face. What are those clouds? 

Venus: If I told you that, I wouldn’t 
be a mystery any more... and J 
like being a mystery. (She starts 
to exil when suddenly there is a flash 
of light. Planets backstage shout, 
“Watch out . 


For Yourselves.” 


exis, 


(Stopping): 


Zero, would freeze 


thing about yourself? 


watch out” as a 
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comet streaks on, just missing the 
boys) There’s that 
again. 

Heap or THE Comet: Sky wanderer, 
indeed . . . we happen to be a comet 

Halley’s Comet, to be exact. 
I’m the head. 

Tasi: And I’m the tail. 

Heap: We're sorry we almost hit you, 
but you were in our orbit. 

Leir: You have orbits, too? 

Heap: Of course we do. The planets 
call us ‘“‘wanderers” just because our 
paths around the sun aren’t the same 
as theirs. But we know where we’re 
going. Let’s see now, Tail, when do 
we visit Earth again? 


Tam: Well 


sky wanderer 


(Figuring this out) 
every 76 Earth years... We'll be 
by there next in 1986... So remem- 
ber the date . . . look for us in 1986. 

Heap: You understand you won’t see 
anything too fantastic . . . just mil- 

lions of pieces of stone and iron and 

frozen gases, that’s all we are. But 
we look interesting in the sky. / 
lead when we're going toward the 
sun, but tail leads us away .. . Now 
we must be on our way. 
Tail. 

Taw (Leading off and waving): Don't 
forget 1986. 

Mark: Whee-ee. That was a close 

shave! (Hnter Sun, with Mars and 
JUPITER. ) 

Sun: | thought I’d bring in Mars and 
Jupiter myself. They’re a little 
difficult! 

Mars: I know the question they want 
to ask me, ‘‘Are there any Martians 
living on the planet, Mars?” The 
Earth people will just have to find 
out for themselves. 


Lead on, 
(They turn) 


But if you do 


visit us, be sure to bring plenty of 
water and oxygen, mine are just 
about used up. 

Juprrer: And you won’t like my at- 
mosphere either. It’s made up of 
two poisonous gases, ammonia and 
methane. 

Leir: Jupiter, would you tell us what 
your famous red spot is that we see 
from Earth? 

Jupirer: I refuse to answer that! 


Is it a voleano? 


Sun (Leading them out): They weren’t 
very helpful, I’m afraid. I'll send in 
the rest of my children. 
they'll be more cooperative. 

Mark: Leif, I’m beginning to think 
that Earth is the best planet, after 
all. (Enter Sarurn, Uranus, Nep- 
TUNE and PiuTo) 


Maybe 


Leir: Saturn, would the Earth people 
ever be able to visit you? 

Saturn: I’m surrounded by poisonous 
gases too, you know. (Af this point 
Mereor streaks across the sky. All 
shout, “Look out, look out... It’s a 
Meteor” The Merror bumps into 
the boys.) 

Mark, watch out! 

Mark: Ouch, I’m hit! 

Piuro: Why don’t you watch where 
you're going? 

Neprune: Really, you’re the clumsiest 
thing in the universe. 

Meteor: Well, I couldn’t help it. I’m 
just a piece of space junk on my way 
down to Earth. I’ll end up as a 
meteorite in the Hayden Plane- 
tarium, you'll see. Come visit me 
there one of these days. (Frits) 

Leir: Are you hurt, Mark? 

Mark: My oxygen tank was hit. I’m 
losing oxygen fast 
breathe. 


hard to 
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Eartu (Entering): Oh, my Earth boys, 
my poor little Earth boys. 

Leir: Take it easy, Mark. Hold on. 
We’ve got to land on some planet 
fast. I'll try these. (They approach 
URANus) 

Uranus (Sadly shaking head): Too cold 
here. 

Piuto (Boys approaching him): Very 
much too cold here 
atmosphere. 


and 

(Lerr puts his arm 
around Mark and tries to share his 
orygen.) 

Eartu (Holding out her hands): Little 
boys, listen to me . 
to Earth. I’m the only planet you 
can live on. 
back to earth. 

CURTAIN 


* * 


. come back 


Please, please come 


SCENE 4 

SerrinGc: Same as Scene 1, except that 
instead of the rocket ship there is a 
pile of rocket ship debris. 

Berore Rise: Janet, NapInge, DIANg, 
and Kir enter in front of curtain, 
running. 

Janev: I hear a rocket! 

NapINneE: It must be the boys coming 
back! (At the other side of the stage, 
the girls stop, looking up) 

Diane (Pointing): Look, there they 
are. 

Kir: The rocket’s headed this way. 

Janer: It’s right over the school. 
(There is the sound of a terrific crash 
backstage. Then the curtains rise.) 

Ar Ruse: Lerr and Mark are sitting 
on a pile of rocket debris. From time 
to time, bits of debris fall from above. 

They’ve landed! They’ve 
landed! Look, they’ve landed! 

Leir (Raising his head and removing 


Be 
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helmet): Landed, and how. (Boys 
rise slowly, dazed, and brush each 
other off) 

Mark: Are you all! right, Leif? 

Leir: I—I guess so. How are you? 

Mark: I’m all here. (Looking about) 
Say, where are we? 

Leir (Casting his eyes around): Why, 
this looks like the school. It is! 
(Pointing) There are the girls. Mark, 
we made it... we’re home. (Looking 
up) Obhh! I hope Mr. Moore can 
fix that hole in the roof. 

Diane (With something like admiration 
for the boys): Gee, boys, we’re glad 
to see you again. Did you really 
get out into space? 

Mark: Did we? Wait ’til you hear! 

Napine: Did you see any planets? 


And what was it like on the moon? 
Mark: The moon? (Leir and Mark 
look at each other incredulously) 
Leir: Oh no! Mark, how did we ever 
forget to stop on the moon? (He 
shrugs his shoulders, looks around at 
the smashed-up ship and picks up a 
part of it) Well, let’s try to put this 
rocket ship together again. We’re 
going to make another trip. Want 
to help us, girls? 
Grrus: Sure! O.K.! I'll help .. . If 
you'll let us go with you next time. 
Letr: Al) right, we’ll take you. Now, 
let’s get to work on this. (Looking 
skyward, and with a kind of salute) 
See you soon, Moon! (Curtain.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
VISIT TO THE PLANETS 


Characters: 9 male; 7 female; 3 male or female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Space suite for Leif and Mark. 
School dresses for the girls. Sun wears a 
bright yellow dress. Mercury wears sum- 
mer clothing—shorts and a light, bright- 
colored shirt. Venus wears a filmy dress 
and veils. Earth may wear a dress with 
the outline of North and South America 
on it. Mars carries sword and shield, 
and may wear armor. Jupiter wears a suit. 
Saturn wears wide rings. Uranus has a 
white beard and leans on a stick. Neptune 
carries a trident. Piuto wears a heavy coat 
and scarf. Comet head and tail wear a 
cardboard costume painted to resemble a 
eg Meteor wears a cardboard cos- 

ume. 


Frgpetions Monkey wrench, hammer, bowl- 

shaped helmets, Make-it-Snow gadget, and 
another complicated gadget, for the boys. 
Mirror for Venus. 


Setting: Scene 1 is in the playground of the 
school. At right center is a space ship. 
The space ship is a flat cardboard cut-out, 


about 12 feet tall, painted silver. It is 
placed in front of a small platform, about 
4 feet high, which has three steps 
attached to it. The steps are used to enter 
the space ship. On the upstage side, not 
visible to the audience, is a small fire 
extinguisher of the Carbon Dioxide en 
When the ship “blasts off,” an adult 
hind the ship sets off the fire extinguisher 
and starts to lift the space ship. 

For Scenes 2 and 3 the stage is bare, ex- 
cept for a black back drop, on which con- 
stellations are painted in phosphorescent 


paint. 

For Scene 3, the boys have a jet-pro- 

lied space scooter, a lightweight card- 
— cut-out, which they wear as a har- 
ness. The boy in the rear uses an airwick 
spray for the jet effect when they move. 

Scene 4 is the same as Scene 1, except 
that instead of the rocket ship, a pile of 
debris is in the middle of the stage 


Lighting: Scenes 2 and 3 should be a with 
dim light. The Sun may be lighted with a 
ne. There are flashes of light when 
the space ship blasts off, and also just 
before the Comet enters. 


Lacey’s Last Garland 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Cinpy RANDOLPH 
CaKLTON RANDOLPH {| CINDY'S 
Lacey Ranpoten { Cousin’s 
AuNT EMMELINE 
Linpy TREvoR 
Mrs. RANDOLPH 
JupGe HENDERSON 

Time: Spring, 1867 

SetrinG: The Randolph living room, in 
a small Southern town. 

At Rise: Crnpy and Carvtron Ran- 
DOLPH enter. CiNnDy carries a folded 
parasol and an empty flower basket. 
CARLTON carries a bugle. 

Cinpy: It feels so good to get into this 
nice, cool house! I’m just about 
melted! I hope to goodness this 
parasol kept the sun off my nose, 
or I’ll be full of freckles tomorrow. 

Caruton: You girls! Can’t you ever 
think of anything except how you 
look . . . even in the cemetery? 

Cinpy: I wasn’t thinking of my 
freckles during the services, silly! 
Wasn’t it wonderful, Carlton? All 
the flowers and the flags? And the 
girls in their white dresses! Every- 
body looked so pretty! 

Car.itron: There you go again! Think- 
ing about your looks! That’s all 
Decoration Day means to you! 

Cinpy: Why, Cousin Carlton! What 
a mean thing to say! You know I 
think the Decoration Service is the 
most thrilling thing in the world! 
And so sad! Did you see all the 


ladies wiping their eyes when I said 

my poem-—‘“The Soldier’s Wife’’? 

I declare I can hardly say it myself 

without crying. (Reciting) 

“Away where the bugles are sound- 
ing 

At morning and evening their call, 

My hero, my soldier is guarding 

The Land that was dearer than all. 

Though he wears not a bar on his 
shoulder, 

Nor glittering star on his breast, 

Yet my heart in its fond worship 
crowns him, 

The noblest, the bravest, the best!’’* 

I bet I’ll remember that poem when 

I’m a hundred years old! (As an 

afterthought) Your bugle sounded 

mighty fine, too, Carlton. 

CarRLTON: I was pretty nervous there 
for a while. But I hope it came out 
all right. 

Cinpy: It did. I heard Uncle Will 
tell Lacey it was a shame your 
mamma didn’t get back from Colum- 
bus in time to hear you. 

Car._Ton: Maybe it’s a good thing 
Mamma wasn’t there, after what 
Lacey did. 

Cinpy: I guess you’re right, Carlton. 
Poor Aunt Dora would have gone 
through the ground! Truth to tell, 
I almost fainted myself when I saw 
Lacey walk over there to the Union 
plot and lay her last garland on that 

*The verses are from ‘The Soldier's 


Emily Huntington Miller, published in The 
postory, April, 1863. 
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grave! In front of all those people! 
Mamma is so mortified she vows 
she’d go straight home if she hadn’t 
promised to stay here with you and 
Lacey till Aunt Dora comes back 
from Columbus. 

Canuton: Poor Lacey! I bet Aunt 
Emmeline will just about skin her 
alive! 

Cinpy: You don’t need to sound so 
sorry for her! After all, she has dis- 
graced the whole Randolph family! 
What would your Mamma say? 

Carvton: That’s just it! I don’t know 
what Mamma would say. But I 
know Aunt Emmeline will say 
plenty. (Aunt EMMELINE enters. 
She is overheated, excited, and angry.) 

Aunt Emmevine (Fanning vigorously 
with a palm leaf fan): Mercy me! 
I’m plain tuckered out! 
Carlton! Where are you? 

Cinpy: Right here we are, Mamma. 
My sakes, you’re just about ready 
to drop. Let me get you a glass of 
water. 

Aunt Emmetine: Not child. 
Just let me sit down and catch my 
breath! (Sits down.) 
footstool, 


Cindy! 


now, 


Carlton, my 

(CARLTON 
stool in place) Cindy, my smelling 
salts! (Cinpy takes her mother’s bag 
and finds bottle of smelling salts which 
she holds so that she may sniff from 
time to time.) There! That’s better. 
(Coughs as she gets too strong a dose 
of the smelling salts) Not so close, 
Cindy. Carlton, run 
get my slippers, please. My feet are 
killing me! 

Caruton: Yes, Aunt Emmeline. (Runs 
offstage) 

Cinpy: I'll help you undo your shoes, 


please. 


Not so close! 


Mamma. (Kneels and removes shoes.) 

Aunt ine (Blissfully): Ummm! 
That feels good! (Leaning her head 
back) Now, Cindy, I think I could 
drink a glass of water, if it’s good 
and cold. 

Cinpy (Running to table and pouring a 
glass of water from pitcher): It’s just 
like ice, Mamma. (Gives her the 
water ) 

Aunt EmmMeuine (Sipping the water): 
That’s very refreshing, dear. Thank 
you. 

CARLTON (Entering with slippers): Here 
you are, Aunt Emmeline. (Helps 
her put on slippers.) 

Aunt Emmeuine: Thank you, Carlton. 
You’re a good boy. (Straightening 
up.) And now, if you will tell your 
sister to come down here, I think I 
fee] strong enough to deal with her. 

Carron: Aunt Emmeline . . . 

Aunt Emme.ine: Send Lacey down 
here at once, Carlton. At once, you 
hear me. (Grimly) There’s a little 
lady who needs a firm hand, and I’m 
just in the humor to cope with her. 

Cinpy: Mamma, Lacey isn’t here. 

CARLTON: She hasn’t come home yet. 
We thought she was in the carriage 
with you. 

Aunt EmMeuine: In the carriage with 
me, indeed! After what that child 
did this morning, I wouldn’t be seen 
driving home with her in an open 
carriage, even if she is my own niece! 
It’s bad enough that she has dis- 
graced us in front of the whole town! 

CarR.LTon: Aunt Emmeline, you sound 
as if Lacey committed a crime or 
something! 
little girl! 

Aunt Emme ine: She’s old enough to 


After all, she’s only a 


know friend from foe! She knew 
perfectly well what she was doing 
when she laid her garland on the 
grave of a Union soldier! Think of 
it! The war hardly over! Her own 
father and uncle, her brother, her 
cousin all slain by the enemy and 
she would dare do a thing like this! 

CARLTON: Maybe she doesn’t under- 
stand, Aunt Emmeline. 

Aunt EmMELINE: She’ll understand 
when I finish with her! Why, if 
Cindy had done a thing like that I 
could never hold up my head again. 
Your mamma will simply die of 
shame! Lacey must be made to un- 
derstand what she has done. 

Cinpy: Where is Lacey, Mamma? The 
services have been over for an hour. 

Aunt Probably 
somewhere on the place . 
to face the music. 

CARLTON: No, ma’am. 


hiding 
afraid 


I don’t mean 
to contradict you, Aunt Emmeline, 
but Lacey wouldn’t hide. She never 
runs away, even when she knows 
she’s going to be punished. I’m 


worried about her. Maybe some- 
thing has happened to her. 
Cinpy: Shall we go look for her, 


Mamma? 

Aunt Emmeuine: Carlton may go, if 
he likes. After all, he’s her brother. 
I’m getting one of my headaches, 


and I’m going to lie down. I want 
you to sit by me. 
Cinpy: Very well, Mamma. (Collects 


her things) V\l go upstairs with you 
right away. (AunT EmMMELINE pre- 
pares lo exit.) 
Aunt Emmeuine: Mind you, Carlton, 
find Lacey, her 
straight upstairs to me. 


when you send 


Car.iron: But your headache, Aunt 
Emmeline! 

Aunt Emmeuine: Headache or no 
headache, I want to see her the 
minute she comes in. Now come 
along, Cindy. (Crinpy and Aunt 
EMMELINE exit.) 

Car_Tron: Aunt Emmeline is sure up- 
set! I'll be glad when Mamma comes 
home. Being the man of the house 
is getting to be a bigger job than I 
ever expected. Well, I guess I’d 
better start looking for Lacey or 
there’ll be more trouble when Aunt 
Emmeline gets up from her 
(Exit CARLTon.) 

Lipsy (Entering from opposite side of 

Anybody 

(Looking around) My good- 

(Run- 

ning to door and calling) Oo-hoo! 


nap. 


stage): Oo-hoo! Lacey! 

home? 

ness! Where is everybody? 

Lacey! Anybody home? 

Cinpy (Entering with small basin and 
towel): Sh! Not so loud! Mamma 
has one of her headaches. Oh, it’s 
you, Libby. Where’s Carlton? 

Lippy: I have no idea. I just came in 
the back door. Where’s Lacey? 

Cinpy: That’s what we're all wonder- 
ing. Mamma says she’s afraid to 
come home after what happened this 
morning. 

Dear me! 
thing to make such a fuss about! 
All she did was to lay one of her 


I don’t see it’s any- 


garland’s on a Union boy’s grave! 
Cinpy: Libby Trevor! How can you 
say such a thing! Lacey Randolph 
was just the same as a traitor, putting 
flowers on an enemy’s grave! 
Linsy: Mercy me! You sound just like 
Mamma. She told me not to dare 


come over here, but well 
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Lacey and I are best friends, and 
I just had to come over and tell 
her I'll stick with her no matter 
what the rest of the folks in this town 
say about her. 

Cinpy : You'd better not let my Mamma 
catch you saying such things. Lacey 
ruined our whole Decoration Service 
doing what she did. I declare I’m 
ashamed she’s my cousin. 

Lissy (Defiantly): Well, I’m not 
ashamed she’s my friend, so there, 
Cindy Randolph! I think she did 
a fine thing, and I’m going to stay 
right here and tell her so. 

Cinvy: Then you can stay here by 
yourself, because I’m going back up- 
stairs and put cold compresses on 
Mamma’s head. (As she starts to 
flounce out she bumps into Lacey, 
entering with a basket of fresh flowers.) 

Lacey: Excuse me, Cindy. I almost 
knocked that basin out of your hand. 

Cinpy: So! You’ve come home at last! 

Lippy: Lacey, are you all right? 

Lacey (Laughing): Of course, I’m all 


right. What’s the matter with you 
two? You look upset! What's 
wrong? 


Cinpy: As if you didn’t know. You’ve 
sent poor Mamma to bed with one 
of her nervous headaches, that’s 
what’s wrong! 

Linsy: I just came over to tell you 
that I'll stand by you, Lacey 
matter what! 


, no 


Lacey: That’s very sweet of you, 
Libby, but what have I done that 
I need standing by? And how could 
I possibly have given Aunt Emme- 
line a headache? 


Cinpy: Lacey Randolph, you are im- 
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possible! Don’t you know you have 
disgraced the whole family? 

Lacey: Don’t be silly! 

Cinpy: Silly? You call it silly! Well, 
maybe you'll feel pretty silly your- 
self when Mamma gets done with 
you. 

Lacey: Libby, you’re the only sensible 
one here. Maybe you can explain 
all this. After all, I’ve only been 
out picking some more flowers. 

Cinpy: Flowers! Flowers! How can 
you stand there and talk about 
flowers after what you did? 

Lipsy: It’s the garland you put on the 
Union soldier’s grave, Lacey. Your 
Aunt Emmeline is in a dreadful state 
over it. 

Lacey: You mean she’s angry? 

Lippy: Angry? She’s practically sick 
in bed according to Cindy. 

Cinpy: It’s not only Mamma. The 
whole town’s talking about it. 
You’ve brought shame and disgrace 
on the Randolph name. 

Lacey: Cindy, don’t you dare talk to 
me like that. You know I’d rather 
die than do such a thing. 

Cinpy: You’ve done it just the same. 
Putting a garland on the grave of an 
enemy. And your own father and 
brother killed in the war! 

LACEY I’m warning you, 
Cindy Randolph, not another word! 

Carton (Entering): I just can’t seem 
to find her. I’ve looked everywhere. 
(Seeing Lacey) Why, Lacey! Where 
on earth have you been? 

Lacey (Running to her brother): Oh, 
Carlton! Carlton! What is the 
matter with everyone in this house? 
Cindy says I’ve disgraced the family 
by putting my wreath that 


(Angry): 


on 


Yankee soldier’s grave. She’s talk- 
ing about Papa and Bill...and... 
(Starting to cry) Oh, Carlton. You 
understand, don’t you? I did it for 
them! 

Cinpy: How can you say such a thing? 
Did it for them, indeed! 

Lacey: I did! What’s more, I went 
out and picked all the flowers I could 
find so I can decorate all the rest of 
the Yankee graves. 

Cinpy: Wait till Mamma hears this! 

Lacry: She won’t have to wait be- 
cause I’m going straight upstairs and 
tell her myself. (Enter Aunt Emme- 
LINE) 

Aunt Emmeuine: Just what are you 
going to tell me, Lacey? 

Lacey: Aunt Emmeline, I want you 
to understand. I want you to under- 
stand that I put my garland on that 
Yankee soldier’s grave because of 
Papa and Bill and Uncle David, and 
all our brave men who were killed. 
When I looked at the Yankee boy’s 
grave, I suddenly realized he might 
have been the age as Bill. 
Maybe he has a sister up North who 
would give anything to be able to 
lay flowers on his grave, only it is 
too far away. Some of our men, too, 
are buried far from home. 
you like think that 
would remember to put some flowers 
on their graves at a time like this? 


same 


to someone 


(Stops and looks at everyone on stage) 
I don’t think you understand one 
word I’ve been saying! (Bursts into 
tears) Not one of you! If only 
Mamma would come home. I know 
she would understand. (zits in 
tears.) 


Wouldn’t, 
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Lipsy: I think I understand what 
Lacey was trying to say. 
Cariton: So do I, Libby. Please, 


Aunt Emmeline, try to understand. 
Lacey would never do or say a dis- 
loyal thing — not ever. 

Aunt Emmecine: I am sure she had 


good intentions, my boy, but Lacey 


is such an impulsive child. She 
doesn’t stop to think . . . 
Cinpy (Looking offstage): Quick! 


Quick! 
hair. Judge Henderson is coming up 
the walk and there’s a lady with 
him. 
(Exits) 
Aunt EmMeuine: Merey on us! What 
can bring the Judge here at this 
hour? And who could be with him? 
Lippy (Peering offstage): Why, I de- 
clare to goodness, it’s Mrs. 


Mamma. Straighten your 


I must get rid of this basin 


Ran- 
dolph! Carlton, it’s your mother. 
CARLTON: It can’t be! But it is! It is! 
(Mrs. Ranpoupn enters with 
HENDERSON carrying her bags. There 
is a great flurry of excitement and 
greeting. CINnvby returns onstage to 

join in the general commotion.) 

Aunt ine: I can hardly believe 
you’re home, Dora. We weren't 
expecting you till next week. 

Mrs. Ranpouren: I know! I know! But 
I suddenly got so homesick I just 
couldn’t stay away another minute. 
Oh, Carlton, you look wonderful. 


And how you’ve grown. Where’s 


Lacey? 

Cinpy: She’s upstairs, Aunt Dora. [’l! 
call her. 

Aunt Emmeuine (Hastily): No, no, 
Cindy. Just a minute. Let Aunt 
Dora catch her breath first. Judge 


Henderson, won’t you sit down and 
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have some lemonade? 
warm day. 

Jupce Henperson: No, thank you, 
ma’am. I haven’t been home my- 
self as yet. 


It’s such a 


I came up from Colum- 
bus on the same train with your 
sister, and so I had Josh drive the 
varriage straight up here from the 
station. 

CarvuTon: We missed you at the Deco- 
ration Services this morning, Judge. 
No one can take your place, sir, 
when it comes to oratory. 

Mrs. Ranpouru: The services! Don’t 

They were 
supposed to be next week. 

Aunt Emme wine: It 
Reverend Hastings, 


tell me they’re over! 


was because of 
Dora. 
leaving town and we wanted him to 
conduct the services. 

Mars.’ Ranpouru: declare I’m so dis- 
appointed I could ery. 

Aunt Emmeuine: I know how much 
the services mean to you, Dora, but 
there wasn’t time to let you know. 
I didn’t want to spoil your visit. 

Mrs. Ranpoireu: | would have given 
anything to have helped with the 

You 

. well, I had something dif- 
ferent to propose. 

Aunt EMMELINE: Something different? 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: Yes, you see, Emme- 
line, this week, I attended the serv- 
ices in Columbus. 


services this vear, Emmeline. 


see 


Oh, Emmeline, 
they were beautiful . If only I 
could tell you. 

Aunt Emme cine: More beautiful than 
ours, Dora? Everybody says we have 
the loveliest flowers in this section. 

Mrs. Not the 
Emmeline. The services. 


flowers, 
You see, 
there were three wonderful women, 
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Miss Moreton, Mrs. Fontaine, and 
Mrs. Hill, who are really responsible 
for starting the services in Columbus 
at Friendship Cemetery. Over four- 
teen hundred of our Confederate 
dead are buried there. And in the 
same cemetery, a little apart from 
the rest, are the graves of about 
forty Northern prisoners of war. 
Last year, Emmeline, and this year 
too, the women of Columbus laid 
their flowers on all the graves. 

Aunt Emmewine and Cinpy: On all 
the graves! (Lippy and Carron 
exchange looks.) 

Mrs. They honored the 
men of the North and of the South. 
Oh, Emmeline, it the most 
noble thing I’ve ever seen. That’s 
what I wanted to do this year here 
at home. 


Was 


I remembered those few 

lonely graves in our cemetery, all 

covered over with vines. I wanted 
our women to follow the example of 
the women in Columbus. 

Aunt EMMELINE 


folks say? 


Dora, what would 


JupGe Henperson: They would say 
just what the whole nation is saying 
about the women of Columbus. . . 
“These are the noblest of them all.” 
They would say in their hearts what 
Francis Miles Finch said with his 
pen when he heard the story. (Takes 
paper from pockel and reads) 


“By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 

Where the blades of the grave grass 
quiver, 

Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day: 


Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other — the Gray. 
“From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; — 
Under the roses, the Blue: 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


foe; 


“Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generous deed was done; 

In the storm of the years that are 
fading, 

No braver battle was won: 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the blossoms, the Blue: 

Under the garlands, the Gray.”’ 

(There is a pause after the poem. 


Then Aunt clears her 
throat. ) 
Aunt EMMELINE: Carlton, will you 


please ask Lacey to come down? 
CARLTON (Quickly): Yes, Aunt Emme- 
line. 
Aunt Emmeuine: Dora, | have some- 
thing to tell you. 


Mrs. (Alarmed): About 
Lacey? Is something wrong? 

Aunt Emmeuive: It’s about Lacey, 
Dora, but there’s nothing wrong. 


You say you wanted the women of 
our town to decorate the graves of 
North and South alike? Well, Dora, 
your wish has been granted. 

Mrs. 
would find it in their hearts to re- 
member the brave men of both sides. 

Aunt EMMELINE: Not 
Dora. Just Lacey. 


{aANDOLPH: I knew our women 


our women, 


Mrs. Ranpoupu: Lacey? What could 
Lacey do? She’s only a child! 
Aunt EmMe.ine: She’s only a child, 
Dora, but she set us all an example. 
She stood there at the ceremony, 
with one garland remaining in her 
hand after the services. Suddenly 
she walked over and laid it on the 
grave of a Yankee Drummer Boy. 
Mrs. How wonderful! 
Aunt EmMELINE: The rest of 
weren’t wonderful, Dora. At least, 
I wasn’t. I was angry and ashamed 


us 


I felt she had disgraced us all. I 

I’m afraid I didn’t understand. 
Linpy: There were other people who 

didn’t understand either, Mrs. Ran- 

dolph, but [| am sure they will, 
when they have time to think about 
it. 


JupcGe Henperson: The whole coun- 


try will soon be ringing with the 
news of Columbus. This poem, this 
beautiful poem will tell the story to 
generations yet unborn. I prophesy 
that a day will be set aside for the 
whole nation to pay tribute to our 
fallen heroes. (Lacey rushes in and 
runs to her mother.) 
Lacety: Mamma! Mamma! 


told you what I did? 


They've 
They’ve told 
you about the horrible disgrace? 
Aunt If there’s any dis- 
grace, my child, it was not yours 

but mine. 
Lacey: Aunt Emmeline! 
Aunt You 
child. I did not understand. 


and despair sometimes make us slow 


were right, 


(yrief 


to understand and to forgive. 
Carvuron: Mamma has been telling us 

about the ceremony in Columbus, 
the 


Lacey. The women there did 


; 
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same thing you did, and the whole 
town approved. 

Jupce Henperson: Not only the 
whole town, my child, the whole 
nation. 

Lispy: Judge Henderson has been 
reading us a poem, Lacey, a beautiful 
poem written in honor of their 
action. 

Jupce Henperson: It was published 
in the Atlantic Monthly for the whole 
country to read. 

Lacey: Then I haven’t disgraced you 
after all. 

Mrs. RANbo.pu: 
very proud and happy, Lacey. 

Aunt Emmeuine: I’m sorry I spoke so 
sharply, Lacey, and to prove to you 
that I really do understand, I have 
suggestion. 

Lacey: Anything you say, Aunt Em- 
meline 

Aunt ([ndicating basket of 
flowers): These flowers . . . you in- 
tended to put them on the rest of 
the Union graves? 

Lacey: Yes, yes, I did. 

Aunt Emmecine: Then I| suggest that 
we all go with you—that we all 


You’ve made me 


share in your gesture of love and 
forgiveness. 

Lacey (Running to her aunt and putting 
her arms around her): Oh, Aunt Em- 
meline, thank you, thank you. 

Aunt Emmeuine (To JupGce): And that 
poem, Judge Henderson, I should 
like to hear you read it, as we lay 
the flowers on the graves of those 
men and boys who lie so far from 
their loved ones. 

Mrs. Oh, Judge Hender- 
son, if you only would! 

JupGe Henperson: I will be honored, 
ma’am. I would especially like to 
read the lasi stanza. (Reads from 

paper) 

“No more shall the war cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red; 

They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our 
dead: 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray.” 

(Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Lacey's Last GARLAND 


Characters: 2 m ale; 5 female. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Dress of the Civil War period. 


Properties: Parasol, flower basket, bugle, palm 
leaf fan, pocketbook containing small 
medicine bottle, slippers for Aunt Em- 
meline, small basin and towel, basket of 
fresh flowers, two suitcases, folded sheet of 
paper 

Setting: A simple living room, furnished with 
rather heavy Victorian furniture. There 
are several small tables placed about the 
room, with a pitcher of water and several 
glasses on one. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Fiesta 


by Jean McArthur 


Characters 
MoTHER THERESA 
MIGUEL TEACHER 
Rosita SeXor MARTINEZ 
MaRIA SeXora MARTINEZ 
Sefora GonzaLes Cousin MANUEL 
PANCHO Davip 
ALFREDO NANCY 
CARMEN Mayor 
LOLITA Horse 


Time: The day before Pan-American 
Day. 

Sertinc: The main room of a small 
Mexican house. 

At Rise: Moruer is standing by the 
table, mixing something in a bowl. 
Rosita is busy dusting and MaRIia 
is sitting at the table, 
MIGUEL rushes in. 

(Exzcitedly): Mother, Mother, 
there’s someone outside. 

Moruer: Go see who it is, Miguel; 
and Rosita, finish your dusting. 
Maria, do your school work. 
(MIGUEL exits.) 

Maria and Rosita: Yes, Mother. 

MiGve. (Running back in): It’s Sefiora 
Gonzales and she has a — 

SeNora Gonzaues (Entering and fin- 


studying. 


ishing his sentence): A letter. A 
letter for you. 
Moruer: A letter for us? (Begins to 


take off apron.) I cannot read a 
letter like this. Who would write 
to us? Suppose it’s bad news! Oh, 
dear! 

Sefora GONZALES: 


It’s from your 
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cousin in Mexico City. His address 
is on the back. 
Moruer: My cousin? 
from Cousin Manuel. Maria, come 
read it to us. You read the best. 
Come. (Pulls Marta forward.) 
Maria (FPeading): My dear Cousin 
Rosa 
Moruenr: I know it’s bad news. 
SeNora Gonzaes: Sh! Listen! 
Maria (Reading again): My dear 
Cousin Rosa. I am writing to tell 
you that I shall be in your village 
on Pan-American Day on business. 
I shall have with me two children 
from North America — the son and 
daughter of a very good friend of 
mine. I wish them to see how we 
celebrate Pan-American Day here 
in Mexico. I know that you will 
make them feel at home and that 
you will show them the true hos- 
pitality of Mexico. 
Manuel Aroza. 


Children, it’s 


Your Cousin, 


Moruenr: I knew it, I knew it. Bad 
news! 
Rosita: It’s wonderful news. Only, 


when is Pan-American Day? 
SeXora Gonzaues: Really! Everyone 
knows that Pan-American Day is, 
why it’s, uh 
Maria: It’s on April 14th. 
SeXora Gonzaves: Of course! 
denly) But that’s tomorrow. 
Moruer: What shall we do? 
Micvue.: How do we celebrate it? 
Moruner: That’s just it. We don’t. 


(Sud- 
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Gonzates: We should. It’s a 
day that all the American countries 
should celebrate — a day of friend- 
ship for all. 

(Jumping up 
Bravo, bravo! 

Moruer: You’re right. 
fiesta. 

Rosita: A fiesta? 

Micve With games? 

Mania: And dancing? 

Gonzaces: With good things 
to eat, too! 

tosita: Tortillas? 

Micuen: And frijoles? 

Mania: And tamales? 

Moruer: Of course. 


and down): 


We'll have a 


Oh, the work to 

Where’s my apron? 

Maria: But what will the American 
children eat? 


be done! 


MiGcuew: Ice cream and doughnuts. 

Morner (Stopping): Mi- 
guel! They would be a nation of 
stomach-aches' 

I read it. 
horses 


Nonsense, 


And they ride 
after bad men. 
strates) Bang, bang! 
SeSora Gonzaies (Nodding her head): 
It is so. I have read it, too. 
Mvurrnen: Well, these children will eat 
irvijoles, and there will be no shooting 
in my house 


(Demon- 


Come, Sefiora Gon- 
zales, we have work to do. We must 
call all the other women together 
and tell them of the fiesta. (They 
exit tagether leaving Rosira, 
and Mania alone. 

Mania: They have forgotten one thing. 

Micue.: What? 

Manta: The letter said that we should 
make the children feel at home. 
They should have their own kind 


of food. 


Rosita: We don’t have their kind of 
food. 


Marta: I know that! But there’s a 


Yankee cookbook in the school- 
teacher’s house. 
Rosrra: You can’t cook! 
Maria: I can if you’ll help me. 
(Eagerly): A horse! They 


must have a horse to ride so they 
can shoot the bad men. Bang, bang! 
Rosrra: That is your problem. Horses 
are a man’s concern. 
have cooking to do. 
cookbook. 


Maria and I 
We need the 
(MARIA 
and Rostra go offstage talking ex- 
ciledly. ) 


Come, Maria. 


Mievev: A man’s concern? I am only 
a little boy. Where is the book that 
tells how to make a horse? 

CURTAIN 
SCENE 2 

Time: Afternoon of the same day. 

SeTrine: The same. 

Ar Rise: Micuen and Pancno are 
sitting by the table. MiGcue. seems 
to be doing some figuring on a scrap 
of paper. 

(Licking pencil): Then there’s 
hay. 
eat? 

Pancno (Shrugging 
Who knows? Now, a burro 

No burros. 


How much hay does a horse 


his shoulders): 

A horse! These 

are Yankees who are coming. They 

always ride horses. (He is inter- 
rupted by the arrival of ALFREDO. 
ALFREDO comes in, turns a square 
corner, comes to allention and salutes 
MIGUEL. ) 

Atrrepo: Alfredo reporting, sir. 

Pancno (Eagerly): What did you find 
out? 


Micve.: Let me ask. Have you com- 
pleted your mission, Alfredo? 

Aurrepo (Still at attention): Yes, sir. 
There is only one horse in the entire 
village, and that belongs to Sefior 
Martinez. 

Pancno: That old plow horse? 

Aurrepo (Relaxing): | make 
horses, you know. I almost got 
into trouble as it was. Sefhor Mar- 
tinez didn’t like my being around. 
He thinks an awful lot of that 
horse. I don’t think he’ll let us 


can’t 


have it. 
MiGcuen (Standing up): He’s got to! 
It’s his patriotic duty. I shall tell 
him so. 
Pancno: I wouldn’t, if I were you. 
He’s got an awfully mean temper. 
Who? The horse? 
Pancuo: No. Sefior Martinez. 
don’t (Briskly) 
At-ten-tion! (ALFREDO and Pancuo 
stand at attention) About face! (They 
(The three 
hoys start toward the door but are in- 


care. 


turn) Forward march! 
terrupted by the arrival of Rosrra, 
CARMEN and LOLITA.) 

A.rrepo: Out of the way, girls! 


Rosira: Out of the way yourself, 
Alfredo! We have important busi- 
ness. 


Micve.: Not as important as ours. 
(Micue., Pancnuo and 
ALFREDO march off in formation.) 
Louita: Boys, boys, they are so silly. 

Where is Maria? 

Rosita: She'll be right along. 
hurry. 
for her. 
dishes. ) 

Carmen: What do you think we'll 
make? 


Come, men! 


But 
Let’s get everything ready 
(She runs to cupboard for 


Louita: Whatever the cookbook says, 
of course. Look, Maria’s coming! 
She has Theresa with her. 
runs to look. 
enter.) 

Maria: Oh, what a time we had! 

Tueresa (Holding up a beok): Here it 
is — the North American cookbook, 

Louita: Did the teacher mind lending 
it to you? 

Maria: Well 

Tueresa: We didn’t her. She 
wasn’t there and we were in such a 
hurry that we couldn’t wait. So we 
just borrowed it. 

Rosita: Maria! 

Maria ([gnoring her): Well, what shall 
we make? 

CARMEN: What’s in the book? 

Tueresa (Reading from book): Candy, 
cake, pies. What are pies? 

Louiva: But those are all sweets. 

CarMEN: How about tortillas? 

Tueresa: They don’t mention those, 


(CARMEN 
Maria and Tueresa 


see 


but there is something called pop- 
overs. 
Gurus (All together): What are they? 
Let’s make them and _ find 
What do we need, Theresa? 


Rosita: 
out. 

Tueresa (Reading): Two eggs. 

Mania (Running to cupboard): Kggs, 
eggs. 

Tueresa: It says two in the book. 

Louira: Haven’t you just one more 
egg? 

Maria: Well, there’s a duck egg. 

Rosira: Get it, Maria. (MARIA goes 
to the cupboard and returns with the 
eggs.) Drop it in. Now what? 

Tueresa (Reading): One cup of milk. 

Mania: We have no milk. 

CARMEN: Use some water then. 

Louira: Will it work? 


Oh, dear, we only have one. 
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CARMEN: It’s wet, isn’t it? That’s all 
that’s necessary. 

Louita: How much is a cup? 

Carmen: That’s the Yankee word for 
bowl. Hurry, Maria, get a bowl of 
water and put it in. (Marta does as 
she is told) 

Louita: What now? 

Teresa: One cup of flour. I wonder 
what kind. 

Carmen: What kind of flour do you 
have, Maria? 

Mania: We don’t have any real flour, 
but we do have some corn meal. 

Carmen: Good! Get it, Maria. 
(Maria does) Now what? 

Tueresa: One-fourth teaspoon salt. 

Rosita: We have that. (Runs to get it) 

Lourra: The book says such a little 
bit. Here, let me salt it. (She 
shakes salt vigorously into the boul.) 
There, that ought to be enough! 

Tueresa: Shortening. Get it, Maria. 
(Maria does.) Now it says, “Beat 
smooth with a rotary beater.” 
What’s that? 

Loura: You could use a spoon to 
stir it, but 

CarMEN: What does “rotary’’ mean? 

Mari: I think it has something to do 
with round things. 

Tueresa: That’s it! Something round. 
Haven’t you anything round to stir 
it with? 

Rosita (Peering into bowl): I don’t 
know. It doesn’t look very good, 
does it? 

CarMEN: That’s because you're not a 
Yankee. If you were, it would look 
delicious. 

Maria (Peering into bowl and wrinkling 
nose): I doubt it. (The others start 
to look at the mixture but are inter- 
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rupted by the entrance of Moruer and 
SeXorA GONZALES.) 

Moruer: Oh, I’m glad that the cook- 
ing is done! It was so nice of you 
to let us use your stove, Sefiora 
Gonzales. 

SENORA GONZALES: It was nothing. 
And everyone has been so helpful. 
Isn’t it strange, though, about the 
schoolteacher’s house being robbed? 
Who would want to steal a cook- 
book? 

Tueresa (Edging toward the erit): 
Adios, Sefiora Gonzales. 

CARMEN (Following her): We have to 
be going. 

Louita: We’ve had a lovely time. 

Moruer (Going to table): Girls, what 
is this? (She peers into the bowl.) 
Have you been making glue? 

Maria: They’re popovers. 

SeXora Gonzaves: What did you say? 


Maria: They’re popovers for the 
Americans. We only wanted to 
help. But everything went wrong 


and — (She is interrupted by the ar- 
rival of the TEACHER.) 

Teacuer: Girls, the Mayor said you 
were seen entering my house early 
today. Tell me, were you the ones 
who took my new cookbook? 

Rosita (Hanging head): Si, Sefiora. 

Moruer: Children! 

Teacuer: Why did you do such a 
thing? If you had asked, I would 
gladly have given the book to you. 

CarMEN: You weren’t home. 

Louita: We wanted to make something 
good for the little North Americans, 

Maria: We didn’t even do that. Look. 

TEACHER (Gingerly taking a taste): Ugh! 
You certainly didn’t! What is it? 

SeXora Gonzaes: Popunders. 


Teacuer: What? 

Moruer: Popovers. 

SeNora Over, under, those 
are neither. 

Teacuer: I agree. (Turning to girls.) 
Next time, be sure that you ask be- 
fore you borrow things. And I am 
sure your visitors will want to taste 
Mexican food anyway. (There is the 
sound of running off stageand MiGuEL, 
ALFREDO and PaNcuo race in and 
try to hide behind the others.) 

MiGveEv: Mother, protect me. 

Moruer (Sternly): Miguel, what have 
you been doing? (Before he can 
answer SeXor and SeXora Mar- 
TINEZ appear.) 

SeXor Martinez (Angrily): Where are 
they? Where are the scoundrels? 

SeNora MARTINEZ (Grabbing 
MiGue.): Here is one of them 
trying to hide behind his mother’s 
apron. 

MiGue.: Let me go, let me go! 

and Pancno (Coming out of 
their hiding places): Let him go. He 
didn’t mean it. 

SeXora Martinez: A big boy like you. 
You should know better! 

Moruer: What has he done? 

SeXor Martinez: He tried to steal my 
horse. 

SeXora Martinez: He would have 
done it if I hadn’t caught him. 

Micve : I just wanted to borrow the 
horse. 

Aurrepo: We didn’t know you were 
home. 

Pancuo: We would have been more 
careful if we had known! 

SeXor Martinez: What is the world 
coming to? Horse thieves at their 
age! 
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SeXora Martinez (Angrily): They 
should be whipped. 

Moruer (Turning to Micue.): Why 
did you do it? 

Micve.: We did it for the visitors. 
So they could have a horse to ride 
and chase the bad men. Bang, bang. 

TEACHER (Stepping forward): Boys, 
you should not have tried to take 
the horse without asking. Your visi- 
tors do not need it. They would 
rather see a real Mexican fiesta, I 
am sure. After all, the real meaning 
of Pan-American Day is to share 
your way of living with the other 
American countries. 

ALFREDO: We wanted to make 
strangers feel at home. 

Teacuer: You can do that very 
easily. I have a perfect plan for 
making them feel right at home. 
Come with me and I’ll tell you how 
to do it. 

SeNora GONZALES: We will go, too. 
Perhaps we can help. 

SeNor Martinez (Following her): 
Wait for us. We would like to 
help, too. (They all hasten off, 
leaving alone.) 

Micue.: Just the same I intend to 
get a horse. If I could just — that’s 
it! That’s it! (Jumping up and 
down.) Hey, wait for me. 
to get my horse! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


the 


I’ve got 


SCENE 3 
Time: The next day. 
SETTING: The The 
been decorated with crepe paper, and 
crayon drawings of the Mexican and 
American flags. 
At Rise: Cousin MANnwet, Davin and 


same. room has 
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Nancy enter and stand looking at the 
decorations. 

Cousin MANUEL: This is strange. The 
house is decorated but there is no 
one here to meet us. 

Davin: Are you sure they knew we 
were coming? 

Cousin Manvew: wrote my cousin 
a letter. 

Nancy: Perhaps they didn’t get it. I 
like this little house. In fact, I like 
your whole country. 

Davip: So do I. Look, someone’s 
coming now. (The Mayor enters, fol- 
lowed by all the others.) 

Mayor: Welcome to our fair village 
and to your cousin’s humble house. 

Cousin Manvuen (Stepping forward to 

Thank you. (To 

that you got my 


shake hands): 
MOoruenr. ) 
letter, Cousin. 

Moruer: Sf, Manuel. And the cele- 


bration is ready to begin. 


I see 


Mayor: You must let me begin this 
joyous celebration. and 
This 


is a true day of celebration, not only 


Sefores 


Sefioras, we welcome you all. 


for Mexico but for our twenty sister 
republics, as well. (All cheer. Mayor 
holding out hands for silence) Voday is 
the day when we must pledge anew 
to help each other and to respect 
each other. And now to begin the 


fiesta, the people of the village will 


sing one of their own songs. Vl 
sing a Mexican song 

Aut: Bravo! Bravo! 

Davin: That was a good song 

Nancy: I liked that. 

Mayor: Gracias, Sefiorita. We are 


pleased, and now for you a special 
song, a song of your own country 
which the school teacher has taught 


us. (They all sing an American folk- 
song.) 

Davin: That was fun! 

Nancy: We will teach you more songs 
before we leave. Why, it almost 
seems like home to hear one of our 
own songs sung. 

Now, the 

For the very first time 
in the history of our village — (He 
is interrupted by Miguen who sud- 
denly races to the front of the stage.) 

Micvue.: Wait! Wait! Stop the fiesta! 

Cousin Manvew (Bewildered): What 
is all this? 

MiGvueE -: I’ve got a horse. 

Davip (Looking around the 
Where? 

Moruer (Suspiciously): Whose? 

Micuen (Going to the side of stage): 
Heigh-ho, Silver! (The 
Horst —two children covered by a 
blanket and a paper horse’s head 
enters and stops in the middle of the 
stage.) My motto is, “If you can’t 
get it, make it.”’ 

Davin (Looking at the horse): That’s 
good! Did you really make it? 

Micue.: Sf. It is for you to ride 
when you chase bad men. 

Davip (Doubtfully): Well, 1 
know as I would ride that! 


Mayor: Gracias, amigos. 
best of all. 


room 


Come. 


don’t 

But it 
is a nice one, 

Mayor (Hurriedly): Places all, places. 
The We shal] 


now present for the very first time 


hesta must go on. 


in the history of our village a 
genuine, North American square 
dance \fter which, there will be 


refreshments for all. 
Nancy: What a wonderful place this 
is! (The take their places 


and dance a simple square dance.) 


That was wonderful. Hurrah for 
Mexico! 

CHILDREN: Bravo for the United 
States. 

Mayor (Not to be outdone): Viva Pan- 
American Day! 

Au: Viva Pan-American Day! 

Nancy: What a wonderful time we’re 
having! I feel like dancing! 

Horst (Solemnly): Be my guest, Se- 
fiorita. (The square dance music be- 
gins again as the Horse and NANcy 
take their places as head couple. They 
begin to dance as the curtain closes.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Fiesta 


Characters: 7 male, 10 female. The horse may 
be either two girls or two boys; male and 
fernale members extras for the fiesta scene. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Girls wear cotton skirts with white 
blouses and may have flowers in their hair. 
Mother wears an apron. Boys wear jeans 
and white cotton shirts with a sash of 
bright-colored material around the waist. 
The Mayor has a sombrero, if possible. 
David, Nancy and Cousin Manuel wear 
everyday clothes. A blanket and a paper 
horse’s head are needed for the horse. 


Properties: Paper, pencil, dustcloth, a letter, 
several bowls, cookbook, two eggs, corn 
meal, salt, shortening, crepe paper decora- 
tions as desired. 


Setting: The main room of a small Mexican 
house. There is a table upstage center 
There is a cupboard to the right and 
several chairs of various sizes. A few dishes 
are on the table. 


Lighting: No special) effecta. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


@ PRIZE PLAYS for TEEN-AGERS 
by Helen Lovise Miller 


Twenty-four popular one-act plays 
by a prize-winning playwright who 
understands how teen-agers act and 
talk. General comedies as well as 
plays for all important holidays and 
special occasions. Sparkling dia- 
logue and entertaining true-life 
situations. Simple settings and 
everyday costumes make the plays 
easy to stage. 


Junior and Senior High 
(clothbound) 504 pages; $5.00 


@ MELODRAMAS and FARCES 
for YOUNG ACTORS 
by Earl J. Dios 


A dozen old-fashioned melodramas 
and rib-tickling modern farces, com- 
plete with vicious villains, valiant 
heroes, virtuous heroines, hillbilly 
hicks, jungle natives, and other ex- 
citing characters. Witty dialogue 
and hilarious stage business enliven 
these easy-to-produce half-hour 
dramas. Every play a guaranteed 
hit. 


Junior and Senior High 
(clothbound) 270 pages; $4.00 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Seconp Sunpay in May 
(Play on pages 1-11) 


Characters: 6 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Gloria wears blue 
jeans, run-over moccasins, and a clay- 
smeared sweat shirt. Donna wears a dye- 
stained smock. Peewee wears blue jeans 
and shirt. Polly and Evahlee wear sweaters, 
skirts, and light jackets. Mother wears a 
house dress and apron. 


Properties: Clay and seculpturing tools for 
Gloria; stepladder and drapes for Donna; 
cake box, wrapped up with fancy paper, a 
big bow, and a flowery card, for Polly: 
handkerchief for Evahlee; rocking chair for 
Peewee. 


Setting: Living room of the Martin residence. 
The décor is almost impossibly modern. 
See text for full description. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Luiat Sreps Asipe 
(Play on pages 12-20) 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Luigi's 
clothes might be slightly less casual than 
those of the other boys. 


Properties: Sheets of copy, paper, several 
long ga.ley proofs, letter and envelope, 
pencils, spindle, several large glossy photo- 
graphs. 


Setting: The office of The Citizen, school 
paper of Roosevelt High. Downstage are 
two small desks and chairs each desk 
holding a typewriter In rear wall is a 
door leading to a corridor To right of 
door is a table and to left of door is a third 
desk and chair, with typewriter set at an 
angle. To right of this desk is an additional 
chair. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Wuo’'s 
(Play on pages 21-30) 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Susan wears a 
beanie hat when she enters. Grandma en- 
ters wearing a light coat, carrying 
a hat. At the end of the play Tommy has 
on a new long pants suit. 

Properties: ne, blankets, model air- 
plane, album of records (including ‘Turkey 
in the Straw’’). 

Setting: A living room. There are entrances at 
right and left. There is a sofa against the 
right wall and a record player against the 
left wall. At left and right of center are 
large easy chairs. Near the chair at left is a 
small table with a sewing bag on it. Up- 
stage, other chairs with tables and lamps 
complete the furnishings of the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


PLAYBOOKS 


@ If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


@ By purchasing play scripte you can 
save time and effort spent in copy- 
ing parte. 


@ We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 25 cents per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany orders, especially {or 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Part Three 


Lower Grades 


Grey Squirrel and the White Buffalo 


by Augusta Hutson Privacky 


Characters 
Faruer (Brave Eagle) 
Moruer (Moon Flower) 
GREY SQUIRREL, their young son 
Fiower, their young daughter 
OwL 
STORYTELLER 
RUNNER Scout 
Cnier GReEY 

Chief 


LAUGHING 


Horse, visiting Stour 
Water, friend of Moon 
Flower 

MORNING SUN 
RUNNING Brook 
BLuE FLOWER 
YELLow Brrp 
Biack Bear 
Lost Boy 


Four Sioux WaRRIORS 


,laymates of 
White Flower 


SCENE 1 

SetTtinc: The camp of the plains In- 
dians. 

At Rise: Farner sits behind the fire. 
Moruer sits at left, working on a 
basket. Wuire Flower is playing 
with a doll. 

Ow (Offstage ) : Whooo-000. W hooo-000. 

Flower: 
owl again. 


Mother, it is 


He comes at 


grey 

night to 
talk to brother Grey Squirrel. 

Farner: Your brother should be here, 
at the fire! Where is Grey Squirrel? 

Moruer: Grey Squirrel talks to his 
friend the beaver, at the stream. 
He will come now, with the call of 
the owl. 


(Offstage ) : Whooo-000. W hooo-000, 

Wurtre Fiower: Little brother knows 
what all the birds and animals say. 
They are all his friends. 

Farner: Grey Squirrel wastes time! 
(Angrily) Not once does Grey Squir- 
rel say, “‘Father, when is big buffalo 
hunt?” He does not care for buffalo 

hunt, or hunting at all. He will make 

poor feed no 
stomach. Animals for food, not talk! 

Moruer: 


brave. Live deer 


Grey Squirrel only boy. 

When he is a brave, he will shoot and 

bring in deer like you, Brave Eagle. 

No worry for Grey Squirrel. He 

comes now (GREY SQUIRREL en- 
ters left, whistling) 

Farner: Noisy Indian someday stop 
arrow, Grey Squirrel. Indians move 
with no noise! 

Ow. (Offstage): Whooo-o000 

Grey Squrrre_: Grey owl not good 
Indian. He makes too much noise. 


Faruer: You make joke at your father. 


Tomorrow you do squaw work 
hoe garden! 
GREY Squirret: Father! Not hoe 


garden! All other boys will laugh! 

They will call me “little squaw’”’! 
Farner: You laugh at father — now 
you will see how you will feel when 
someone laugh at you! 


Moruner: think 


make arrows. 


you both sit and 
sig buffalo hunt next 
moon. Will need many arrows. (She 
picks up basket of stones and chipping 


tools from near ltepee, and places ut 
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before Farurn, who works on them as 
he talks.) 

Farurer: Yes, Moon Flower, my wife. 
We will make arrows. Soon Story- 
teller will come. We will work, and 
listen. (Wire Flower rises to stir 
fire.) 

Morner: Grey Squirrel will listen to 
Storyteller, Father. That you can- 
not complain of. 

(jney Oh, yes, Mother! 
love the stories that our Storyteller 
knows. Best — the ones about ani- 
mals! 

Mornen: Hush! Storyteller comes 
now. (STORYTELLER enters from left. 
He has wrapped his blanket about him 
and enters with much dignity. The 
family rises to greet him as he enters.) 

Faruen: Greetings, Storyteller. Wel- 
come to our fire. 

STORYTELLER: A good greeting to you, 
Brave Eagle, and to you, Moon 
blower. 

Morner: Sit by our fire, Storyteller. 
We are ready, and we will listen well. 

(AKEY SQuiIRREL: Sit down, now, White 
Flower, and listen! (They all seat 
themselves around the fire, Farner 
guing the place of honor directly 
behind the fire to STORYTELLER. ) 

STORYTELLER (Seating himself import- 
antly, and arranging his blanket): 
Tonight I tell the story of the white 
buffalo. 

GREY (Surprised): White 
buffalo! No one ever see white 
buffalo. 

Faruer (Crossly): Be still! Listen with 
closed mouth, or you do more 
squaw work! 

GREY SQuiRReEL: | am sorry, Story- 
teller. only 


STORYTELLER: | know — you have 
never seen white buffalo. Very few 
braves ever see white buffalo. Only 
one who helps other braves, or does 
great thing for tribe, ever see white 
buffalo. But you will see 


Once a brave, 


his name Lone 


Eagle, try very hard to earn war 
bonnet. He hunted, he fought hard 
on warpath, but always other braves 


get feathers. Lone Eagle grew very 
sad. One night in dream he sees 
what will bring him many feathers. 
He sees himself bringing home skin 


of white buffalo 


great present for 


Chief. He sees Chief give him many 


feathers. 
But when Lone 


Eagle wakes, he 


does not think he will ever find white 
buffalo, because he can do nothing 


to help tribe. 


Then one day many in tribe fall 
sick. Lone Eagle only one to stay 


well. Many days 


for sick braves, sic 


Eagle very tired. 


Lone Eagle care 
k squaws. Lone 


He walk to hill 


to rest. Then ahead of him stands 
the white buffalo! Lone Eagle 
shoots! The buffalo falls! 


There are many feathers in bonnet 
then, for Lone Eagle. 


Now you see why few braves ever 


see white buffalo. 
GREY SQuIRREL: | 


like that story, 


Storyteller! I hope some day I can 
help my tribe, and see the white 
buffalo! (Suddenly, offstage, the beat 


of a drum is heard. 


All on stage be- 


come alert. STORYTELLER holds out 
his hands, palms downward. ) 
STORYTELLER: Listen! The drum! 


Someone comes! 
dashes in.) 


(RUNNER Scour 


RuNNER Scout: Brave Eagle, Indian 
from Sioux tribe comes, but not for 
war! He looks for you. 
fast! 


Fatuer (Rising): Scout, bring Sioux 


He hurries 


Indian here. I will see him. (Run- 
NER Scout goes off, at right) 
Morner: White Flower and Grey 


Squirrel, go in tepee! Time to sleep. 

SQUIRREL: I want to see Sioux 
Indian. 

Fatruer (Sternly): Go! 

GREY Yes, Father. 
DREN crawl through door of tepee. 
RUNNER Scout returns, at right, with 
Curer Grey Horse.) 

Fatner: Welcome, messenger from our 
Sioux neighbors. Sit by our fire 
and tell us what brings you here. 
(They sit again, around the fire.) 

Curer Grey Horse: I am Chief Grey 
Horse, of the Sioux. I live, as the 

sun travels, three suns from your 

tribe. I come looking for lost son. 
He young boy —go to hunt in 
forest. He not come back four sleeps. 
All tribe look. No find lost boy. 
I come to see if lost boy come here. 

Farner: No boy come here. My Grey 
Squirrel walks woods all day. He 
would see lost boy. I know how 
Chief Grey Horse feei. If my son be 
lost, | would also seek him far be- 
yond tepees of my tribe. 

Morner: We are sorry for Chief Grey 
Horse. We will look for lost son 
tomorrow, near camp. 

Curer Grey Horse (Standing): I go 
now. Keep looking for lost boy. 
Never stop until [ find him! 

Fatruer (Also rising): I go, too. To- 

gether we search the forest. 
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Cuter Grey Horse: You very kind. 


Grey Horse never forget. I have 
food. You bring only horse. 
Moruer: But the buffalo hunt! 


You must go to buffalo hunt! 

Fatner: Lost boy more important 
than buffalo hunt. We come back 
in time. You will see. 

Moruer: Go —- find boy! Buffalo we 
always have. (GreY SQuIRREL pokes 
his head out of the tepee opening.) 

GREY SQuirRREL (Whispers): Mother, 
may I go, too? 

Morner: Hush! You must help, and 
be father while Brave Eagle is away. 

Fatruer: We go. We will bring back 
lost boy. Do not worry. (Crier 
Grey Horse, Fatuer, Scour, and 
STORYTELLER go off at right.) 

Morner: May the Great Spirit lead 
you to him. We will wait. 

CURTAIN 


* 


SCENE 2 

Servinec: The same. Morning of the 
next day. 

Ar Rise: Moruer is busy at the fire. 
Wuttt Flower stands near her. Grey 
SQUIRREL enters. 

Moruer: Grey Squirrel! 

(REY Yes, Mother. Must 
I do squaw work, as Father says? 
I am sorry I make joke. 

Morner: I think Father is no longer 

(10 and find 

They are ripe now. Come 


angry. into woods 
berries. 
back soon. 

GREY Squimket: May stop to talk 
to friend beaver, and see him slap 
his wide tail? 

Moruer: If you do not stay too long. 
(Grey SQuirnen takes a few steps to 
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go off at left, then turns, and with 
some hesitation speaks.) 

Grey Squirret: Mother 

Moruer: Yes, Grey Squirrel? 

Grey Squrrret: Mother — I will not 
be a good brave, will I? I do not like 
to fight, or hunt, or hurt animals. 
And I could never do anything to let 
me see white buffalo, as Storyteller 
says. 

Moruer: We cannot all be the same, 
Grey Squirrel. You will be brave in 
your own way. 

GRreY Squirrer (Smiling at Moruer): 
I will try, Mother. (Grey SQUIRREL 
goes off, at left. LavGuinc WATER 
enters, at right. ) 

LAUGHING 


Water: Good 


Moon Flower. 


morning, 

I am making deer- 
skin suit for winter. I cannot make 
porcupine quills stay in right for 
decoration. Will you come to my 
tepee to show me how? 

Morunenr: Iam very busy, Laughing Wa- 
ter, but I will show you. Did you hear 
the drums last night? They told 
about the lost son of Grey Horse, the 
Sioux Chief. Brave Eagle goes to 
look for lost boy, and I am alone. 
But I will help. 

LAUGHING Water: I heard the drums, 
and I hope lost boy is found. All 
Indians love their children. 

Moruer: Come, we will go to your 
tepee. (Moruer and LAUGHING 
WATER go off at right.) 

Wuire Fiower: And now must clean 
the tepee. And then I must go with 
Morning Sun to gather wild rice. 
Oh, here comes Morning Sun now. 
(Morn1nG enters, skipping and 
smiling, at right. She is very gay.) 

Mornino Sun: Oh, White Flower 


come play buffalo hunt! The boys 
will not really shoot us! It is fun! 

Wuitre Flower: You may play, but I 
must work. My father, Chief Brave 
Eagle, is away. I must help my 
mother. 

MorNING Sun: If you cannot come to 
play, I will go and get the girls. 
We will play by your tepee. 

Wurtre Fiower: I am afraid I will not 
get tepee clean very fast. 

MornNING Sun: White Flower, we will 
cheer you up! I will come back soon! 
(MorNING Sun runs off at right.) 

Wurre Flower (Taking up homemade 
broom which has been lying near tepee, 
begins to sweep, as she talks to herself): 

And besides the tepee, there is a 
gress basket I want to make — and 
I would like a new toy papoose. 
My old one is not pretty any more. 
Always there is so much to do. 
(INDIAN GIRLS come in, laughing and 
skipping, in a group.) 

MorninG Sun: They were already on 
the way to see you, White Flower. 
They want to know about lost 
Indian boy. 

Girus: Yes, tell us! (Girus cluster 
about Wutre FLower, forming a 
rough half circle behind her. She is 
center stage.) 

Wuire FLower (Continuing to sweep): 
I only know this. A Sioux chief has 
lost his son, and my father has gone 
to help find him. And 
work to do! 


-I have 


Morninc Sun (Taking broom from 
Wuire Flower): Come! Play and 
sing! You will be an old squaw too 
soon! 


Wuire Friower: Well — just for a 


while. I do like to play, too, Morn- ‘‘A swing of heavy vines and 


ing Sun. branches would be good for swing- 

RuNNING Brook: Let us sing the song ing,” her friend said. ‘Together the 

of the papoose. We will make believe girls gathered the vines, and made 
we hold papoose. (The GIR.s sit, the swing. 
Indian style, in a half circle, hands And in the morning —— what a sur- 
in position of rocking papoose. The prise! Caught fast and with no 
foliowing song may be sung to the chance to get away lay a large brown 
tune of “Rock-A-Bye-Baby,” or an- deer, its horns hopelessly tied by the 
other may be substituted. ) strong vines. 

Giris (Singing): About the tepee there was great 
Rock, my papoose, rejoicing. Now there would be food! 
Rock gently to sleep; Now there would be deerskin for a 
Sway in yourcradle, slumbering deep. new dress for Mother. And now there 
Lullabies soft would be bright new moccasins for 
Will come to your ear. Little Brown Bird! 

Rock, my papoose, your mother is Yerttow Biro: I cannot tell a story, 
near. (GIRLS clap.) but I can dance. Who will join me? 

Bive That was very nice. Grrus: We will!* (Mornine Sun looks 
Now I am big storyteller. (She toward left exit and screams.) 


stands, picks up blanket which is Mornino Sun: Run! Run to your own 
lying near tepee, and wraps herself tepees! A big, black bear! (Girus 


in tt. She folds her arms, imitating all scream, and run off at right. 
STORYTELLER.) Now — listen! And Wuire FLower crawls into tepee 
I will tell you a great story! onstage. ) 

Many moons ago Indian girl Ware Frower (Poking her head from 
named Little Brown Bird sat beside tepee): Go away! Go! (BLack Bear 
a big tree in the forest and was very waddles toward tepee, then settles down 
sad. Her best friend had fine new in front of the tepee opening. Wurrr: 
moccasins with very pretty design. FLower closes flap, remaining inside. 
Little Brown Bird had only old, Grey Seurrret and Lost Boy enter 
worn moccasins. Her mother had at left. (aney SQuIRREL is support- 
no deerskin for making new ones, ing Lost Boy, who looks very ill. 
because her father Swift Scout had Grey Seurmre.: Mother! Come! 
been hurt very badly in fighting and Come at once! Come! 
could not hunt deer for long time. Ware Flower (Again poking out her 

At last Little Brown Bird stood head): Run, Grey Squirrel, run! The 
up and turned toward her tepee. bear will eat you! 


! 
go! 


Worn moccasins or not, she must Grey Seurrre.: White Flower 
help her mother. Find Mother! 
When the daytime work had been ~ Shere men ane Gatien 
— dem rec t Corn Dance ery o 


Vietor Record Album on Indians may be consulted 


. . for another. This would also supply the offstage music 
friend looked about for some fun. Omit the preceding two speeches if no dance is desired. 
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| have found lost 
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son of the chief, 
dead! 


Wuirrt Frower: But 


but he is almost 


the big, black 
bear! 

Squinret: That bear! He will 
not hurt you. That is my good friend 


Black Fur. (le waves his hand at 
Biack Bear.) Shoo! Go away, 
Black Fur-—away! (Brack Berar 


waddles off. Squinnen helps 

Boy to lie 
Moruenr enters 

W Hire 


COMME, how 


Lost down near tepee. 


Krower: Look, Mother is 

Morner: Grey Squirrel, | wish you 
would tell your bear friends to stay 
away What is the matter? 

Grey Squirrec: It is the Chief's lost 
sO. I have found 

kneels 


I am sure it is! 
(Moruer 
closely at the hoy } 


him! and lool. 8 


Moruer: White Flower, run very fast 
to tepee of the Medicine Man. Lost 


boy is very sick. Maybe he die! 
tun! 
Wuitt Frower: Yes, Mother! (She 


gocs off at right.) 

Grey Squirre.: But he must not die, 
Mother! 
I found him lying in the forest, near 
the high hill 
I do not 
Mother! 

Morner: We will cover him, and I will 
go to get Laughing Water. 
have help to care for him. 
over him until I 
(Moruer goes off at right.) 

Grey Squirrec: Hurry, Mother, 
hurry! 


So far I carried him, after 


I am very tired, but 


care. Please help him, 


I must 
Watch 
back 


come 


CURTAIN 


* 


SCENE 3 
Time: Three days later. 
Serrine: The same. 
Ar Rise: Moon Fiower and Grey 

SQUIRREL are on stage. 

Moruer: Sh! Sh! Be very quiet this 
day, Grey Squirrel! Lost boy will 
Medicine Man give good 
medicine, and 
Medicine Man 
bad spirit, and bad spirit go. 


not die. 
long dance 
throw war club at 
But 
He must 


dance 


lost boy still very weak. 

be quiet, and sleep. I must go to 
gather nuts for winter. I leave you 
to guard lost boy. White 
will go with me 

Squirreit: Yes, Mother. I will 
guard him well. And I will be quiet. 
(Mornern goes off, at right stage, 


Flower 


carrying basket.) 
Ow (Offstage): Whooo-oo0. 
Grey Squirre.: Sh! Friend owl, it is 
not dark. Why do you fly about in 
the day time? Be quiet! 
must sleep in tepee. 


Lost boy 
(GREY SQUIR- 
REL settles down, Indian fashion, al 
back center stage, and, taking out 
knife and yrece of wood, begins to 
whittle 


right.) 


LAUGHING WATER enters al 

LauGuInG Warer: Grey Squirrel, 

where is White Flower? I will go in 

canoe to get wild rice. 

Lost 
boy sleeps in tepee, and must be 
very quiet! 

LAvGHING Warver (Putting her hand to 


her mouth 


GREY SQUIRREL: Go away! Sh! 


I am sorry. I will go. 
WATER 
Bear waddles in.) 
GreY Squirret: Black Fur, why do 
you always follow me? Do you think 

I am a bee tree full of honey? 


(LAUGHING exits. BLACK 


Brack Bear: Gr . (GREY 
SQUIRREL goes lo a basket near the 
tepee and takes out a small biscuit. 

GREY SQuirre: Here is a meal cake, 
my furry friend. I must guard a sick 
boy, and you must go! 
SQUIRREL . throws meal cake toward 
exu, and Buack Berar waddles out 
after it, growling. 
again settles down) Wo, hum 
This will be dull day . No walk 
in woods... No talk at the stream 
with friend beaver .. . (Suddenty the 
music of the dance, 


Ge. 


(GREY 


(FREY SQUIRREL 


war offstage 

causes GREY SQUIRREL lo jump to 

his feet in astonishment.) The war 
dance! Who? Why? What is the 

matter? (He looks to both sides. A 

band of Indian warriors, painted and 

whooping, enter at right. They carry 
upraised tomahawk. ) 

First Warrior (Pushing Grey Squir- 
REL aside): Out of our way, boy! 
SeconpD Warriok: Wa-hoo! Sioux 
braves go on warpath! Wa-hoo! 
(Indians dance around fire, center 
stage, whooping and brandishing toma- 

hawks. ) 

GREY SQUIRREL: Stop! Stop now! In 
tepee is sick boy! If you make noise, 
he die! Stop! 

Tump Warrior: Our Chief 
Horse go away. We make new chief! 
We go on warpath! 

Squirret: Your Chief was here, 


(irey 


and he goes to look for Jost son 
And — (Pointing to tepee) his lost 
son is there, in tepee — very sick! 


Fourtu Warrior: Ho, ho! 
of Chief in tepee! 


Lost son 
That good joke! 
Let us dance! Away, boy! (Pushing 
(GREY SQUIRREL WARRIORS 
again dance about the fire, noisily.) 


aside, 


(GREY SQuirReL: | will get bow and 

arrow, and shoot, if you do not stop! 
(The Warriors stop, look at Grey 
SQUIRREL threateningly. ) 


“rrst Warrior: If you not small boy, 


we kill you! Sioux warriors will 
fight, and make new Chief, Grey 
Horse not come back. 

Warriors (/n unison Horse 
not come back! 

GREY SQuirReL: You know Grey 
Horse will come back! And if you 
cause his son to die, he will be 
terribly angry! 

Warriors: Ho! Ho! We dance! 


Small boy tell big story! We dance! 
WARRIORS to 


the SQUIRREL 


again begin dance 


about fire (GREY 


moves near lepee, picks up a bow and 
arrow which are lying there, and shoots 
the leading warrior, who falls, grabbing 
his side.) 

GREY | said stop! 
stop! Now go! 

your Chief not want war! 

Second Warrior (Considerably sobered 


You no 
Qur tribe not want 


war 


now): We look in tepee. If boy 
there is son of Chief, we go. If he 
is not, we kill vou! 

Grey Squinret: Look, but be still! 
(Second Warrior looks into lepec, 
comes back to center stage and ad- 
dresses the other Warriors rather 


shamefacedly. 

Seconp Wakrion: Small boy is right 
son of Chief Grey Horse here. We 
vo No make 
HOLse. Warrior, lying on 


Take off warpaint. 
ground, groans 

Turp Warrior: bad 


(,00d for you! 


You not hurt 
You learn lesson! 
You tell braves go on warpath when 


Chief gone. You do bad thing. You 
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lucky if Chief do not burn your 
tepee, and you, too! 

Fourtu Warrior: He not too much 
hurt. He make big noise. (The 
other Warniors help the First War- 
RIOR to his feet, and assist him, 
holding him up.) Come. We go. 
We get back to Sioux land before 
Grey Horse return. (Seconp War- 
nion lingers a tnt behind the others. 
He turns, comes back a step to talk to 
SQUIRREL. ) 

Seconp Warrior: You brave boy! 
Chief Grey Horse never forget you! 
(Warriors exit. The sound of drums 
offstage 
Flower and Moruer rush in from 
the right.) 

Wuire Frower: Grey Squirrel, they 
come! Your father and Chief Grey 
Horse have come back! They have 
heard the news! 
louder.) 

Morner (Pointing offstage): See 
they come! and Cuter 
Grey Horse enter. They walk in 
swiflly. Cumr Grey Horse looks 
about eagerly.) 


is heard again. 


(Drum beats grow 


Cuter Grey Horse: My son — where 
is he? 
Grey Squieret (Stepping forward 


proudly, and pointing): He sleeps 
(Cuter Grey 


Horse goes over to look into tepee, 


and rests in tepee. 


then comes back center stage to speak 
lo GREY SQUIRREL 

Cirer Grey Horse: It is my son! How 
can Grey Horse ever repay small 
son of friend Brave Eagle? 
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Farner: All Indians should help each 
other. My son wishes no reward. 
He is glad he could find lost boy. 
And I am very glad, friend Grey 
Horse. (STORYTELLER enters at 
right.) 

SroryTeL.er: That is not all, Brave 
Eagle. I lay in tepee this day, 
sleeping. I see dream of Grey Squir- 
rel fighting off enemy warriors to 
save lost boy. When I wake, I 
learn dream is no dream, but true. 
I stop Sioux warriors. They tell. 

Farner: I am proud, my son! You 
are brave boy. You will make good 
chief. 

SroryTe ier: I dream one more thing. 
I dream great news for Grey Squirrel. 
When Tribe goes on buffalo hunt, 
Grey Squirrel will stay behind. But 
he will get better prize. One day, 
for his brave deed today, he will 
walk up far hill, and he will see 


what he has wished—a_ white 
buffalo! It is true. You will see. 
Grey Squirren: It is more than I had 
hoped! 
Wuite Fiower: Mother said you 


would be brave in your own way 
some day, Grey Squirrel. How did 
you know, Mother? (She 
toward MorTueEr.) 

Moruer (Putting her arm abcul the 
shoulders of GREY SaQrikREL): 
Mothers always know, White 
Flower. 


turns 


Mothers always know. 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 92) 


The Magic Carpet Sweeper 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Lipa LAwson 
Jimmy LAwWson 
Kay LAwson 
Jory LAwson 
Mrs. Lawson 
Tony Marvin 

Time: The day before Mother's Day. 

SertinG: The Lawson living room. 

At Ruse: Lipa, Jimmy, and Kay are 
seated around a table composing a 
poem. 

Lipa: What will rhyme with Mother 
besides other and brother? 

Jimmy: Smother. 

Lipa: That won’t do. 
horrible word. 


Smother is 

It won’t fit 
Mother’s Day greeting. 

Kay: How about “ruther’’? 

Jimmy and Lipa: “Ruther?” 

Jimmy: I never heard of it. 

Lipa: There is no such word. 

Kay: There is so. And I already have 
itina rhyme. /’d ruther have you for 
my mother than any other! 

Lipa and Jimmy (Laughing 
good one! 

Lipa: You’re thinking of the word 
rather. 

Jimmy: You’d have say: “I'd 
rather have you for my mather than 
any ather!”’ 

Kay (Crossly): Then, make up your 
own poems! Anyhow, I told you 
from the beginning we should have 


a 


into a 


: That’s a 


to 
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bought a Mother’s Day card instead 
of trying to write one. 
Lipa: Using what for money? 
Jimmy: It’s taken every cent we could 
“scrape together to buy her the ear- 
rings and the bracelet. 
Kay: Yes, I guess you’re right. I never 


thought we’d get enough for the 
bracelet. I do hope Mr. Kline 
saved it for us. 

Lipa: I’m sure he did. When we 
bought the earrings last week, I 
told him we'd be back for the 


bracelet if we could possibly manage. 
Jimmy: Anyhow, he had several sets in 
stock. 
Kay: Joey’s been gone a long time. 
He should have been back by now. 
Lipa: Maybe we shouldn’t have let 
him go by himself. 
Jimmy: Stop worrying. That Joey 
knows his way all over town and 
Mother says he’s the 
best errand boy in the family. 


back again. 


Lipa: Just the same, I’ll be glad when 
he gets back with that bracelet. 

Kay: Let’s look at the earrings again. 
I know she’ll love thern. 

Lipa (Rising and going to desk): We'll 
wear them out just by looking at 
them. (Gets package from drawer) 

Jimmy: Why did you leave them in 
the desk? Mother might find them. 

Lipa: I had them up in my bureau, but 
I brought them down this morning 


a = 
aa 
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to show them to Ruthie Evans and 
I haven’t taken them up yet. (Open- 
ing bor) There! Aren’t they lovely? 

Jimmy: There’s only one! Where’s the 
other one? 

Lipa: They’re both there. They must 
be! 

Kay: They're not. One is gone. 

Jimmy: Were they both there when 
you showed them to Ruthie? 

Lipa: I haven’t shown them to her yet. 

But they 
were both in the box this morning. 

Jimmy: Are you sure? Did you look? 

Lipa: No, I didn’t look, but 


else would they be? No one has 


She’s coming over later. 


where 


had the box out of my bureau. 
Kay: I did 
box down to show the earrings to 
Daddy. But 
both in the box when I put it back. 
Jimmy: This is a fine note. You two 
girls should have kept your fingers 


Last evening I brought the 


I’m sure they were 


off that box. Now what are we going 
to do? 

Kay: Don’t blame us. I saw you show- 
ing the earrings to Danny Martin 
yesterday after school. 

Jimmy: That was before you showed 
them to Daddy, so I’m in the clear. 

Lipa: This is terrible. Who could have 
taken it? 

Jimmy: Probably nobody. 
lost. 


It’s just 


Lipa: One of us must have dropped it. 
Jimmy: Let’s look. 
around on the floor) 
Lipa: I'll look on the stairway. 
Kay: I'll look in the bedroom. 
Lipa and Way 
enters. He 


sweeper clumsily wrapped in brown 


(Starts looking 


(As 
start to exit, JOBY 


carries a hand carpet 


paper.) 


Jory: Surprise! Surprise! Look what 
I have! 

Kay: Joey, something terrible has hap- 
pened. 

Lia: One of Mother's earrings is gone. 

Jimmy: Did you get the bracelet? 

Jory: What bracelet? 

amazement): What bracelet! 


Jory: You mean that old bracelet 
down at Mr. Kline’s. No, I didn’t 
get that. I saw something Mom 


really wants. 

Lipa: Joey, what are you talking 
about? You know perfectly well you 
were supposed to get that bracelet 
to go with the earrings. 

Kay: That’s what we wanted. 

Joy: Sure, that’s what you wanted. 
But I got something Mom wants. 

Jimmy (Looking at the awkward pack- 
age): What is it? It looks like a floor 
lamp. 

Kay: Or a giant umbrella! 

Joey: You’re wrong. You’re wrong. 
Look! (Removing paper) It’s a carpet 
sweeper! A ‘‘Magic Carpet 
Sweeper’! 

Aut (Dumbfounded): A carpet sweeper! 

Lipa: Joey Lawson! 
do such a thing! 


How could you 


Jimmy: A dumb old carpet sweeper! 
Kay: That’s a terrible Mother’s Day 
present! Besides, she has a sweeper. 
It’s just an ordinary 
sweeper. It’s a magic carpet sweeper. 


Jory: not 


Lipa (Scornfully): Magic! Magic! 
Who ever heard of a magic carpet 
sweeper? 

Jory: But itis. Itis. It says so. Look! 
(Points to the word “Magic’’ pasted 
in gold letters on base of sweeper.) 


There’s the label. 


Jimmy: Joey, you don’t understand, 
That’s the trade-name. 

Jory: What’s a trade-name? 

Jimmy: Just a name the manufacturer 
made up. They could have called 
it the “Golden Sweeper” or the 
‘‘Diamond Sweeper”’ or ‘‘Little 
Gem.”’ The label doesn’t mean it’s 
really magic. 

Kay: You take that thing right back. 

Lipa: And get our money refunded. 

Jory: I I bought it at the 
second-hand-store, and there’s a big 
sign that “No 
changed.” 

Lipa: What got into you, Joey? What 


can’t. 


Saves (;00ds 


made you do such a crazy thing? 
Jovy: It’s what Mom She 
always says she wishes there was 


wants. 


some magic way to keep this house 
clean; and when I saw this “Magic’”’ 
sweeper in the window, I went right 
in and bought it. It 
bargain. 

Kay: Bargain, my foot! 

Jory: It was. Tony Marvin sold it 
to me and he gave me a special 
price. When he found out I had two 
dollars and a half, he said I could 
have it for that. 

Kay: Joey, you spent our good money 
for a broken-down, second-hand car- 


was a real 


pet sweeper. 

Jimmy: You are the prize dope of the 
family! 

Lipa: We should never have sent you 
on such an important errand. 

Kay: You’re too little. 

Jory: Is that so? 
know what Mom wants. 


I’m not too little to 
She wants 
some kind of magic to help her with 
this housework and that’s what I 


got. She’d much rather have that 
than any old bracelet. 

Lipa: Is that so? 

Jory: Yes, that’s so. 

what 


And I don’t 


care you say about trade- 


names, this is a real magic sweeper. 
Jimmy: How do you know? 
Jory (Grabbing hold of sweeper’s 


handle): I I can feel it. When I 
take hold of this handle, it feels 
like magic. (Very impressively) 


There are little tingles running up 
And when I 
push it (Pushes it back and forth) 
the tingles get bigger and bigger. 

(Watches 


him for a minute as he pushe 8wee pe r 


and down my arm. 


Lipa: I don’t believe you. 


She is impressed by the blissful ex- 


pression on his face.) Here... let 
me try. 
Jory: Keep away. You'll spoil it. 
Lipa (Kagerly): Come on, Joey. Let 
me try. 
Jory: 


(Lipa 


Only for a little while. 
hold of handle 


gingerly and pushes sweeper around 


lakes very 
the room.) 

Jimmy: Do you feel anything? 

Lipa: I (Afler a few 
more tries) Yes, yes. I believe I do. 


(Sweeps harder) Now I'm sure of it. 


I’m not sure. 


(Pushing sweeper toward others) Get 

out of my way. Let me sweep over 
there near the table. 

Jimmy: Aw, go on. You're as simple- 
minded as Joey. I bet you don’t fee! 
a thing 

Kay: Let me try, Lida. Let me sweep 
a little bit 

Lipa: After Stand back. | 


want to sweep under the sofa. (Much 


a while. 


sweeping as cast dart here and there 
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getting out of the way of the sweeper. 
Kay follows Lapa.) 
Kay: Let me try. It’s my turn. 
Jory: Let her have it, Lida. 
have it. 


Let her 


Jimmy: You'll wear out the rug with 
all this sweeping. 

Kay: Let me try it out in the dining 
room, Mother said this morning 


there were the 


some crumbs 


on 
floor. 

Lipa (Reluctantly): All right, but be 
careful. I’m beginning to think 
maybe there is something magic 
about it. 

Kay: Nonsense. I don’t believe a word 
of it, but let me see for myself. 
(Takes handle and sweeps back and 
forth a few times 

Lipa: How does it feel? 

Kay: I can’t exactly say. It doesn’t 
feel like an ordinary sweeper. 

Jovy: The harder you push it 
better it feels 

KAY 


the 


(Sweeping more vigorously and 
heading toward dining room): Yeah. 
I see what you mean. I’m going to 
give it a real workout in the dining 
room. (Exits with sweeper 
Jimmy: What is all this, Joey? What 
are you trying to give us anyhow? 
Nothing. It’s true, 
Jimmy. It’s really a magic carpet 


Jory: really 
sweeper. ‘The sign says so 

(Patiently): 
you, Joey. 
a thing. 


JIMMY I’ve explained to 

The sign doesn’t mean 

It’s only a label. 

Jory: That’s what you think. 

Lipa: Just wait till you try it. 

Jimmy: Who? Me? Can you imagine 
me pushing a carpet sweeper? 


Lipa: It wouldn’t hurt you for a 


- 
‘ 


2 


change. You're always trying to 
get out of work. 

Kay (Entering with sweeper): Joey, 
Joey, I believe you’re right. There 
is something magic about this carpet 
sweeper. I’m going to take it up- 
stairs and try it in my room. 

Jimmy: Are you serious, Kay? Do you 
really mean it? 

Kay: Sure, I mean it. This carpet 
sweeper is definitely different. 

Jimmy: Let me try it. 

Kay: Not till after I’ve used it in my 
room. (Moves toward door) 

Jimmy: My room’s dirtier than yours. 
Let me try it first. 

Kay: I'd better show you how to use it. 
Boys are so awkward at this sort of 
thing. (/xit Kay and Jimmy) 

Lipa: I don’t what to think. 
Joey, you've upset our whole Mother’s 
Day surprise 


know 


Jory: | don’t see why. I’ve brought 
the biggest surprise of all. 

Lipa: Joey, you know that carpet 
sweeper couldn't be real magic. 

Jory: You yourself 
tingles up and down your arm. 

Japa: Yes, | know it felt like magic. 
But common it 
couldn't be true. 


said felt 


you 


my sense tells me 

Jory: I’m glad I don’t have too much 
common sense to believe in magic. 

Lipa: Now you've spent all our money 
on the carpet sweeper and we can’t 
get the bracelet. 

Joey: You still have the earrings 

Lipa: That’s the worst part of it. 
We don’t have the earrings. One of 
them is missing! 

Jory: Missing! What became of it? 

Lipa: We don’t know. I had them in 
my bureau drawer, but we’ve been 


taking them out and showing them 
around so much that somehow or 
other one has disappeared. 

Jory: Golly, that’s too bad. But you 
should be thankful have the 
magic carpet sweeper to give 
Mother. 

Lipa (Stamping her foot): Stop calling 


we 


it a magic carpet sweeper. It’s not 
anything of the sort. (Kay and 
Jimmy return with sweeper. Jimmy 


is excited. ) 

Jimmy: Boy, oh, boy, this is really 
something. It tore around my room 
like all possessed. I never had such 
a good time cleaning my room. 

Jory: Do you really think it’s magic? 

Jimmy: I don’t know. 
thing special. 

Lipa: Did you feel the tingles? 

Jimmy: I sure did. 

Lipa: I don’t know what to think. 

Kay: It doesn’t really make much dif- 
ference what we think. It’s the 
only present we have for Mother. 
We don’t have the bracelet, one ear- 
ring is lost, so this is all we have left. 

Jimmy: O.K. Then what are we waiting 
for? Let’s get out the fancy paper 
and ribbon and make it look like a 
real present. 

Lipa: We should empty it first. 
Mother always empties her electric 


But it’s some- 


cleaner before she puts it away. 
Kay: I'll get a newspaper and |: 


lay in 


on the floor. (Gets paper and spreads 
it out on floor 
Jory: With 


all the 


sweeping we've 

done, it should be pretty full. 
Jimmy: Here, (Taking sweeper and 
emptying i) let me do it As dirt 


spills oul on paper, KAY spies the 
earring.) 


Kay: Look! Look! 
sparkling in the dust? 

Lipa: Where? 

Kay: Right there. 

Jimmy (Picking it up): Why, look, it’s 
Mom’s earring. 


What’s that 


Jozy: Now, maybe you'll believe this 
sweeper is really magic. It finds lost 
articles. 

Jimmy: I lost a dime somewhere yes- 
terday. I wonder if that’s in here. 

Kay: Look! There’s the gold button 
off my good dress. I’ve looked every 
place for it. 

Jory: I told you! 
magic. 


I told you it was 


Jimmy (Squatting down and poking at 
the dirt on the paper): I'd still like 
to find that dime. 


crouched 


(As children are 
the Mus. 


around paper, 
LAWSON enters.) 

Mrs. Lawson: What in the world are 
you children doing? 

ALL (Jumping up, startled): Mother! 
Where did you come from? 

Lipa: You weren't supposed to come 
home for another hour. 

Mrs. Lawson: I got an earlier bus. 
What’s wrong? Aren’t you glad to 
see me? 

Kay: Sure, only... 

Jimmy: You walked in right in the 
middle of our surprise. 

Mrs. Lawson: I’m sorry, but it’s sur- 
prise enough to find you working 

Don’t tell 

me you've been cleaning your rooms! 


Look 


with a carpet sweeper. 
Jory: It’s your present, Mom. 
a “Magic Carpet Sweeper.’ 


LAWSON: A carpet sweeper! For 
me! But darlings, I have a carpet 
sweeper 

Jovy: | know, but this is different. 
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It’s a magic carpet sweeper, Mom 
. real magic 
Lipa: Mother, it was all Joey’s idea. 
He thinks it’s magic because it says 
“Magic” on the label 


Jony: It Mom You 


really 1s, wait 
till you try it 

Jimmy: It 
Mom 
my room 

Mus. Lawson: When you what? 

Jimmy: When I cleaned my room! It 


felt sort of tingly 


really does feel diffsrent, 
I noticed it when I cleaned 


Kay: And I noticed the same thing 
when I used it in my room and in the 
dining room. 

Mrs. LAwson: You mean you actually 
swept the dining room and your bed- 
room? 

Kay: Sure. 

Lipa: When I did this room, I must 
admit I felt little tingles up and 
down my arm, 

Mrs. Lawson: Then there’s no ques- 
tion about it. 
is magic. 

Lipa: Do you really think so, Mother? 

Mrs. Lawson: I certainly do. Any 
sweeper that could get you children 
to clean your rooms without being 
told is real solid gold magic, and no 
mistake. 

Jimmy: It didn’t seem like work at all. 
It seemed more like fun. 


This sweeper really 


Kay: Jimmy and I even fought over 
taking turns. 

Mrs. Lawson: Then it must be real 
magic. Joey, it’s a wonderful 
present. Where did you find it? 

Jory: It was in the second-hand store 
window. A boy in our school sold 

ittome... Tony Marvin. (Doorbell 


rings.) 


Jory: Then 


Tony (Offstage): Hey, Joey, may I 
come in? (Tony MARvIN enters, cap 
in hare.) 

Jowy: Hy’a, What you 
doing here? Mom, this is Tony, the 
fellow who sold me the magic carpet 
sweeper 


Pony. are 


Mus. Lawson: Hello, Tony. 
(Shuffling in 
Glad to meet you, Mrs. Lawson. 


Tony embarrassment): 
Jimmy: Mom loves her sweeper, Tony. 
Tony: That’s too bad ...I mean... 
that’s sweli, Mrs. Lawson, but, well, 
my mother sent me over to bring 
the sweeper back. 


Kay: But you can’t do that. Joey 
paid you for it. 

Jimmy: Two dollars and a half. 

Tony: Yeah, but, you see the 
sweeper wasn’t for sale. It was just 
sittin’ there in the window. Mom 


had been cleanin’ up and someone 
called her at the beck door . . 
well . . 


and 

_ when she came back I had 

sold her sweeper. She was plenty 
CTOSS. 

Mrs. Lawson: It was a natural mis- 
take, Tony, and I think you were a 
very good little salesman. 

then it isn’t really 
magic? 

‘Tony: Magic? 
said it was? 

Jony (Kneeling in front of it and point- 
ing to the letters): But the gold 
letters say “Magic.” 

Tony: You can’t believe everything 
you read, Joey. 


Gosh no. Who ever 


Look, I’m sorry. 
But here’s your money. I must get 
back with this so Mom can finish 
her cleaning. Nice to have met you, 
Mrs. Lawson. So long, everybody. 
(Picks up sweeper and ex’ 


Lipa (With a shrug): There goes your 
Mother’s Day present! 

Kay: | was beginning to think it really 
was magic. 

Jimmy: It was magic-enough to find 
the missing earring. 

Lipa both Yes, 
Mother, at least we have these for 
your Mother’s Day surprise. 

Mrs. Lawson: How beautiful. 


(Getting earrings 


(Put- 
ting them on) And they’re so com- 
fortable. Just what I wanted 

Jory: One lost but the 
carpet sweeper found it. 

Jimmy: Aw, stop talking about that 
old carpet sweeper. It wasn’t magic 
or any such thing. 

Kay: It wasn’t even for sale. 

Lipa: Only little 
would have been fooled. 


Was magic 


it boy like you 


Jory (Angry): I don’t care what you 


say. It was magic. It was, it was, 


it was! 
Mrs. Lawson: Don’t be so upset, 
Joey. I think you’re right. I think 


there really was magic in that carpet 
sweeper. 

Jory: You do? 

Mrs. Lawson: Yes, I do. 

Jimmy: Mother, you heard what Tony 
Marvin said. 

Mrs. Lawson: Just the same, it 
turned work into play. Every week, 
I coax and plead, and beg, and order, 
and command until I get you chil- 
dren to do your household chores. 

ALL (Sheepishly): I guess you’re right. 

Mrs. Lawson: The magic of the 
sweeper made the work easy be- 
cause you wanted to do it. 

Lipa: But those mysterious tingles. 

Mrs. Lawson: A little imagination is 
a wonderful tingler, Lida. You’d be 


surprised how many tingles there 
in our old if 
you'd use it more olten. 


are carpet sweeper, 

Jory: You mean there might be magic 
in our very own sweeper? 

Mrs. magic 
around you, Joey, if you just look 


LAWSON: There’s all 
for it, and have love enough to know 
it, when you see it, 

Lipa: Mother, I think I’m beginning 
to catch on. (Running to kitchen and 
running back with a dustcloth.) Look! 
How would you like a magic dust- 
cloth for your Mother’s Day gift? 
I promise to use it every day, just 
for the fun of feeling those magic 
tingles. 

Mrs. Lawson: Wonderful, Lida, won- 
derful. Thank you a thousand times. 

Kay: Wait a minute, Mother. I have 
a magic present for you, too. (Shi 
darts off.) 

Jimmy: I know where there’s a piece 
of magic you could use. (/zits) 

Jory: Me, too! Me, too! (xrits) 

Lipa (Handing money to her mother): 
Here, Mother. 
of the money. 


You keep the rest 

I think you would 
rather have your magic presents than 
any bracelet we could buy. 

Moruner: I’m sure of it, darling. 

Kay (Entering with dish towel): Look, 
Mother. Here’s a magic dish towel. 
You won’t have to tell me to dry 
the dishes any more. I’ll dry them 
by magic. 

Jimmy (Erilering with polishing cloth): 
Here’s the magic polisher for the 
car. It will be so shiny, you’ll never 
know it for the same old bus. 

Jory (Entering with shoe-shining kit): 
If I’m tobe the bootblack of this 
family, I might as well use a magic 


: 
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shoe-shining kit. 
will do the trick. 

Jimmy: From now on you'll get your 
housework done by magic for sure, 
won’t you, Mom? 

Mrs. Lawson: I sure will, Jimmy, and 
it will be the best magic of all — 
the magic of love. 

Au. (Crowding around her): We have 
plenty of that, Mother dear. 

Lipa: Say, I just thought of the perfect 
rhyme to go with Mother. 

ALL: What? 

Lipa: Love her! Now we can finish 
our Mother’s Day Greeting. 

The best gift for Mother 


My magic brush 
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Kay and Jimmy: From Sister and 
Brother 

Jory: Is show that you love her 

Aut: Each day of the year. 
crowd around saying “We do, 
do.”’ 


(All 
We 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Paper and pencil, small box con- 
taining earrings, carpet sweeper wrapped 
in brown paper es button, dustcloth, 
dish towel, polishing cloth, shoe shine kit. 


Setting: A comfortable living room with sofa, 
several chairs, a desk, end tables, lamps, etc. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


+ Washington. 0.C. Hotel RALEIGH | 


Cincinnati, O. Hotel SINTON 
* Pittsburgh, Po. Mote: SHERWIN 
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The Singing Shark 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
KING NEPTUNE 
SALMON 
HERRING 

Cop 

MACKEREL 
SARDINE 
WHALE 
SAWFISH 
SINGING SHARK 

SertinG: The palace of King Neptune 
in the ocean depths. 

At Rise: KiInG Neprune is seated on 
his throne. All the other characters, 
except the SINGING SHARK, swim in. 
They have cardboard signs hung in 
front, indicating their names. 

KinG Neprune: Ah, how are my crea- 
tures of the sea today? I hope you 
are staying clear of hooks and nets. 

SALMON (As all swim near KING 
Neptune): We have a complaint, 
King Neptune. 

Herrinc: That Singing Shark goes 
around the ocean singing all the 
time. 

Cop: He sings night and day. 
can’t get any sleep. 

Mackere.: He makes an awful racket. 

KinG Neprune: A Singing Shark? I’ve 


I’d 


We 


never heard of such a creature. 
like to see him. 

Sarpine (Looking offstage): 
hear him now. 


You can 

Here he comes! 

SINGING SHaRK (Entering, lazily swim- 
ming, singing loudly): Tra \a la lala. 
(Singing up the scale) Do re mi fa 
sol la ti do! (Ignoring the others he 


crosses and is about to exit when KING 
NEPTUNE calls him) 

KING NepruNeE: Singing Shark, come 
here! 

SINGING Suark (Turning, approaching 
throne): Hello, King Neptune. I was 
so busy singing | didn’t hear you. 
(Sings) Do re mi fa sol la ti do! 

Kinc Neprune: Your ocean friends 
are complaining about your constant 
singing. 

SINGING Suark (I[ndignantly): Com- 

Why 

shouldn’t I sing? I’m a very happy 

shark. 


plaining about my singing? 


Wua te: I can’t even blow a spout into 
the air any more because of your 
loud voice. 

SAwrFisu: I can’t hear myself saw. 

KING Neprune: I’m afraid you'll have 
to act like a shark is supposed to act. 

SINGING SHarK: How is a shark sup- 
posed to act? 

SaLMoN: You’re supposed to thrash 
around in the water. 

HerrinG: And flash your sharp teeth. 

Cop: And swim ferociously around. 

Sincinc Suark (Baffled): Thrash? 
Show my teeth? Be ferocious? 

KinG Neprune: As ruler of the seas 
I’ll have to order you to act like a 
ferocious shark. 

SINGING SHark: You mean like this. . . 
(Thrashes wildly about, snaps teeth, 
looks ferocious) 

KinG Neprune (Rising): That’s much 
better. 

SINGING Suark: All right, if you say so. 
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KiInG Neprune: I have to go settle a 
quarrel between a lobster and a crab. 
I'll be back in a few minutes to see 
how you're getting along. (/rits) 

SINGING Suark (Lazily 
Tra la la Ja la Ja la 


MACKEREL 


swimming): 
Stop that singing! You 
heard what King Neptune said. 
SINGING SHARK Let's 
see, I’m supposed to snap and lunge 


That’s right 


and act ferocious (Snaps at the 
others, smiles) Say, this is fun' I'll 
try it some more! (Snaps more 


victously 


SARDINE (Protesting 


Hey, 


don’t get loo lerocious. 


Wait a 


minute 


SINGING Suakk: But sharks are sup- 


You told me 


(Snaps and snarls 


posed to be ferocious. 

that yourself 
with increasing vigor 

Ware: Hey, watch out, you're liable 
to hurt someone with those sharp 
teeth of yours 

SINGING SHARK (Snapping, snarling at 
the others, who now frantically swim 

(As 

he quickly chases the others) Snap, 


away): Say, this is great sport. 

snap, snap! Snarl, snarl, snarl! 
Ornerns (Trying to get away, ad libling 
Ouch! Stop it! 


Leave me alone! What 


fearful comments): 
(;et away! 
sharp teeth! 
KinG Neprune (Entering): Wait! 
What's going on here? 
SINGING (Stull chasing 
acting like a ferocious shark! 
Sawrisu: King Neptune, make him 
stop. 


SHARK I’m 


He almost broke my saw. 

SALMON: Please, King Neptune —— he 
scares me! 

KinG Neprune (Sitting on his throne 


Hold everything! Hold everything! 


(The chasing halts) Are you sure you 
want the shark to act like a shark? 

Herrinc: No! We didn’t know that 
he had such sharp teeth! 

Cop: We’d rather have him be a sing- 
ing shark. 

KinG Neprune SINGING SHARK): 
How about it? 

SINGING Suark: Now, I don’t know. 
It’s fun 


chase around 


to like a 
ferocious shark. I think I like it 
better than being a singing shark. 

Neprune (Shrugging): He’s 


It’s natural for a shark to be 


ferocious. 


right. 


Mackeren (Pleading): Please, Sharky, 
be your old singing self again. 

Sarpine: We'll never complain again 
about your singing. 

Wuave: In fact, we'll let you give us 
singing lessons. 


SINGING SuHark (Hesilant): don’t 
know... 

Sawrisu (Pleading): Please! 

SINGING Suark: Tell you what. All 


of you go out while [ talk it over 
with King Neptune in private. (All 
bul SINGING Suark and KiInG Nep- 
TUNE The SINGING SHARK 
quickly swims to throne and winks at 
Kinc Neprune.) 
rather sing than snarl! 


exu. 


much 
(KInG Nep- 
TUNE smiles and winks back.) 


would 


So if 


you'll excuse me I'll be on my sing- 


ing way. (Sings happily, lazily as 
before, swims toward exit.) Do re 
mi fa sol la ti do! (yrits. Kine 


NEPTUNE cheerfully goodbye.) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 92) 


Part Four 


Radio Play 


Romeo and Julzet 


by William Shakespeare 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Prince Escatus 
A SERVAN1 
RomMrEO 
Mercutio 
Lorp 
TYBAL! 
JULIET 
Her Nurs! 
LAURENCE 
BALTHAZAR 
MONTAGUE 
NARRATOR 
NARRATOR: Against the colorful life of 
the fifteenth century Verona, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare unfolded the great- 
est love story of all time. In an age 
of passionate pride and family feuds, 
there lived two noble houses, both 
wealthy, both cultured — the Capu- 
\like in 
many things, these two great families 
Not 


peace 


lets and the Montagues. 


a week 
of 
fighting 


were mortal enemies. 
but the 
was disturbed 


went by fair 


Verona by 
among men of both houses each 
determined to prove the superiority 
Yet, from these 


two 


of his own family. 


opposed families came star- 


crossed lovers —— she a Capulet, and 
he a Montague. And agains. the 
clash of family pride, the tragic 
this un- 


happy pair — Romeo and Juliet. 


romance was enacted of 


Sounp: Turmoil of an angry crowd 


Then, fanfare. Crowd subsides. 
Prince (Angrily): Rebellious subjects, 
enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbor-stained 
steel, 
Throw your mistempered weapons 
to the ground, 


the 


moved prince 


hear sentence ol your 

Three civil brawls, bred of an airy 
word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice disturbed the quiet of 
our streets. 

If ever you disturb our streets again, 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of 
the peace. 

this 


away. 


kor time, all the rest depart 

Once more, on pain of death, all men 
depart! 

Muste: Dramatic theme, in and under 


In 


his angered household, which was 


NARRATOR: an attempt to soothe 
roused by the judgment imposed by 
the Prince of Verona, old Capulet 
planned a masquerade ball, and sent 
his Peter, through the 
streets, with a list of those who were 


servant, 


to be invited. 
SERVANT My master, 
Lord Capulet, has given me this 


list of names, and orders me to visit 


(Fading on): 
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all whose names are written here. 

But how am I to find whose names 

are here writ? I cannot read! I 
must to the learned! Ah, here come 
two gentlemen; I shall ask them. 
I pray, sir, can you read? 

tomno (Fading on, pleasantly): Aye, 
if I know the letters and the lan- 
guage. 

SERVANT: Pray thee, then, sir: 

this list for me. 


read 


Romeo: Why, ’tis a list of names that 
here are writ. “Signior Martino and 
his wife daughters; 


and County 


Anselme and his beauteous sisters; 
the lady widow of Vitruvio: Mer- 
eutio and his brother Valentine: 
mine uncle Capulet, bis wife and 
daughters; my fair niece 
Signior and his 
Tybalt.” A fair assembly; whither 
should they come? 


tosaline; 


Valentio cousin 


SERVANT: Up. To supper; at our house. 
tomEO: Whose house? 
SERVANT: My master’s. Now I'l! tell 
you without asking: my master is 
the great rich Capulet; and if you 
be not of the house of Montague, 
I pray, come and crush a cup of wine. 
(Fading) Rest you merry, gentlemen! 
Didst hear, Mercutio? <A 

feast tonight, 
Given by my old foe, Lord Capulet! 
Mercutio: Aye, Romeo, I did mark 
the fellow well. 


RomMEO: 


Let us proceed to feast at Capulet’s. 

Though we be Montagues, his an- 
cient foes, 

We'll hide our faces with the aid of 
masks, 

And feast away the night in merri- 
ment. 


Romero: Aye, good Mercutio. 
Capulet’s! 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: And so Romeo and Mer- 
cutio, although of the enemy house 
of Montague, donned costumes and 
masks, and went to the ball at rich 
Lord Capulet’s. 

CapuLer: Welcome, gentlemen! Wel- 

come to my house! 


To 


Come, musicians, play. A hall! 

Give room! 
Come, gentlemen and ladies. 

and dance! 

Music: A pavanne. 

What ho, Tybalt! 

TyBaut (Angrily): Uncle Capulet. 

CapuLet: Why, how now, kinsman? 


Come 


Wherefore storm you so? 
TyBatt: Uncle, see yon gentleman 
that wears a mask? 
He that dances with your daughter, 
Juliet? 
Uncle, that is a Montague, our foe; 
A villain that is hither come to spite. 
That villain Romeo has come to 
scorn! 
CapuLer (Pacifying him): Content 
thee, gentle coz, let him alone. 
He bears him like a portly gentle- 
man ; 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of 
him 
To be a virtuous and well-govern’d 
youth. 
Show a fair presence and put off 
these frowns, 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a 
feast. 
TyBaurt: It fits, when such a villain 
is & guest. 
Caputet: Tybalt! I tell thee, he shall 
be endured! 


Am I the master here, or you? Go to. 

Tysact: Patience perforce with willful 

choler meeting 

Makes my flesh tremble in their dif- 
ferent greeting. 

1 will withdraw: but this instruction 
shall 

(Fading) Now seeming sweet, con- 
vert to bitterest gall. 

Music: Swells a moment, then subsides 
under. 

Narrator: At the ball, Romeo con- 
tinues to dance with Lord Capulet’s 
beautiful young daughter, Juliet. 

tomEO (Tenderly): If 1 profane with 

my unworthiest hand 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is 
this; 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, 
ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a 
tender kiss. 

Junie (Softly): Good pilgrim, you do 

wrong your hands too much, 

Which mannerly devotion shows in 
this; 

bor saints have hands that pilgrim’s 
hands do touch, 

And palm to palm is holy palmer’s 
kiss. 

Rombo: Have not saints lips? And 
holy palmers too? 

Junier: Ave, pilgrim. Lips that they 
must use in prayer. 

Nurse (Fading on): Madam, your 
mother craves a word with you. 
Jutier (Fading): | go at once, to hear 

my lady’s words. 

Romeo: What is her mother? 

Nurse: Marry, bachelor, 

Her mother is the lady of the house. 
toméo: The lady of the house! Is 
she a Capulet? 
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© dear account! My life is my foe's 
debt. 
Capu er (Fading on): Nay, gentlemen, 
prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling foolish banquet 
towards. 
Romeo: Nay, good my host. We must! 
(Fading) Mercutio, come! 
Capu tet (Fading): More torches here! 
(;ood night! It waxes late! 
Juuier close): Come hither, Nurse. 
What is yond gentleman? 
Nurse: I know not, Madam Juliet. 
Jutier: Go ask his name. If he be 
married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding 
bed. 
Nurse (Fading on): His name is 
Romeo, and a Montague, 
The only son of your great enemy! 
Jutier (In despair): My only love 
sprung from my only hate! 
Too early seen unknown, and known 
too late! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 
That I must love a loathed enemy. 
Nurse (Taken aback): What's this, 
Juliet? What’s this? 
Jutier: A rhyme learned even now, 
of one I danced withal. 
Capurer (Far off mike): Juliet! 
Nurse: Anon, anon! Come, let’s away 
The strangers all are gone. 
Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 


Narrator: Too full of his new love 
and thoughts of beautiful Juliet, 
Romeo does not join Mercutio after 
the ball, but slips into the Capulet 
orchard, to breathe the perfumed air, 
sigh beneath the moon, and gaze up 
at the few lights left burning in the 
windows of the great mansion. 
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Romero: O, that my love be captured 

by my foe, 

And being held a foe, I have not 
ACCECES 

To breathe such vows as lovers use 
to swear; 

i must content myself with stand- 
ing here, 

in darkness, ‘neath my lady’s bal- 
cony. 

But soft! What light through yonder 
window breaks? 

it is the east, and Juliet is the sun! 

it is my lady; O, it is my love! 

(), that she knew she were! 

See, how she leans her cheek upon 
her hand! 

(), that I were a glove upon that 
hand, 

That I might touch that cheek. 


Jutsaer (Off mike): Ay me! 


Romeo: She speaks! 
bright angel! 


QO, speak again, 


() Romeo, Romeo! 
Wherefore art thou Romeo? 

Deny thy father and 
name ; 


(Sighing): 
refuse thy 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn 


my love, 
And Ill no longer be a Capulet. 


"Tis but thy name that is my 
enemy ; 

Thou art thyself though, not a 
Montague. 


What's in a name? That which we 
call a rose 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet. 

Romeo, beloved, doff thy name, 

And for thy name, which is no part 
of thee, 


Take all myself 


Romeo (Boldly): | take thee at thy 
word: 
Call me but love, and I'l] be new- 
baptized ; 
Henceforth, I never will be Romeo. 
Jutier: My ears have vet not drunk 
a hundred words 
Of thy tongue’s uttering, 
know the sound: 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Monta- 
gue? 
Romeo: Neither, fair maid, if either 
thee dislike, 
And but thou love me, let them find 
me here! 
Jutier: Although I joy in thee, sweet 
Montague, 


vet I 


I have no joy of this contract to- 
night: 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too 
sudden. 
This bud of 
ripening breath, 


love, by summer’s 
May prove a beauteous flower when 
next we meet. 
Sweet, good night! 
Romeo: O, wilt thou leave me so un- 
satisfied? 
JutietT: What satisfaction canst thou 
have tonight? 
tomeo: The exchange of thy love’s 
faithful vow for mine. 
Jutier: | gave thee mine before thou 
didst require it. 
Three words, dear Romeo, and good 
night indeed. 
If that bent of love be’ honorable, 
Thy 


word tomorrow, 


purpose marriage, send me 
By one that I’ll procure to come to 
thee, 


Where 


perform the rite, 


and what time thou wilt 
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And all my fortunes at thy foot I’ll 
lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout 
the world. 
Nurse (Far off 

Madam! 
Jutsev (Tenderly): A thousand times 
good night! 
Romero: A thousand times the worse, 
to want thy light. 
Jutiet: Good night, good night! Part- 
ing is such sweet sorrow 
That I shall say good night till it 
be morrow. 


mike): Ladybird! 


Music: Romantic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: The following day, Juliet 
her find young 
Romeo to discover if he had been 


sends Nurse to 
serious in his protestations of love 
the night before 
Nurse: I pray thy pardon, sir, for 
interruption. 
But canst tell me where to find voung 
Romeo? 
tomeEoO: I am the youngest of that 
name, good woman. 
Nurse: If you be he, sir, 
talk, 


In confidence, about my lady, Juliet. 


I desire to 


Romeo: Good Nurse, commend me to 
thy lady mistress, 
And bid the beauteous Juliet to de- 
vise 
Some means to come to shrift this 
afternoon: 
And there she shall at 


rence’ cell 


Friar Lau- 
Be shrived and married. Here is for 
thy pains. 
Nurse: This afternoon, sir? 
shall be there. 


fomeEo: Farewell: commend me to thy 


Well, she 


lady 


Nurse (Fading): | warrant thee, | 


shall, a thousand times. 


Music: Ecclesiastical theme, in and 
under. 
NARRATOR: That afternoon, Romeo 


went to Friar Laurence and informed 
him of his desire to be married to 
Juliet. The good priest, seeing in 
the the possibility of 
reconciling the enmity of the Capu- 
lets highly 
pleased, and agreed to marry them 
as soon as Juliet should appear. 

Friar LAURENCE: So smile the heavens 

upon this holy act 


marriage 


and Montagues, was 


That after-hours with sorrow chide 
us not! 
Romero: Amen, amen! But come what 
sorrow Can, 
Do thou but close our hands with 
holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what 
he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine 
Frank LAURENCE: the 
lady 


Here comes 


©, so light a foot! 


Jcniet (Fading on): Good even to my 


ghostly confessor. 
Lavurence: Romeo shall thank 
thee, daughter, for us both. 
Junmer: As much to him, else is his 
thanks too much. 
Laurence: Come, come with 
me, and we will make short work; 
For, by your leaves, you shall not 
stay alone 


Till holy church incorporate two in 


One, 
Music: Komantic theme, in and under 
NARRATOR: And so, in secret, Juliet 
of Capulet became the bride of 


Shortly there- 


after, Tybalt, a cousin to Juliet who 


Romeo of Montague 


- 
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as 


had been offended by seeing Romeo 
at the Capulet ball, encountered 
Romeo’s kinsman, Mercutio, in the 
central square of the city. 

Tynaut (Fading on, angrily): Mer- 
cutio, good day. A word with you. 
Mercutio: Only a Tybalt 

Capulet? 
Could you couple it not with a blow? 
TypaLt: Mercutio, I simply wish to 

know... 


word, 


But, peace be with you, sir. 
comes my man. 


Here 


Mercutio: "Tis Romeo; he wears your 
livery not! 
Tyswattr: Romeo, the love I bear thee 
can afford 
No better term than this 
a Villain. 
Romero (Fading on, controlling himself): 
Tybalt, the reason that I have to 
love thee 


thou art 


Do much excuse the appertaining 
rage 
To such a greeting; villain am I none. 
Tywatt: Boy, this shall not excuse 
the injuries 
That thou hast done me; therefore 
turn and draw 
tomeo: I do protest, | never injured 
thee 
And so, good Capulet — which name 
tender 


As dearly as mine own, — be satis- 
fied, 
Menevtio (Angrily): calm, dis- 


honorable, vile submission! 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, draw 


your 
arms! 
I am for you! 
SouND: Clash of fouls 
Romeo: Gentlemen, for shame, for- 


bear this outrage! 


Tybalt, Mercutio, the prince ex- 
pressly hath 

Forbid this bandying in Verona’s 
streets: 

Hold, Tybalt! Good, Mercutio! 

Mercutio (Gasps 

hurt! 

A plague on both your houses! I 
am sped! 


suddenly): | am 


They have made worms’ meat of me: 
I have it, 
And soundly too: your houses .. . ! 
Sounp: Body falling. 
Rosto: My friend and kinsman, brave 
Mercutio, dead! 
Now, Tybalt, take the “villain” back 
again 
That late thou gavest me; for Mer- 
cutio’s soul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him com- 
pany. 

Either thou, or I, 
with him. 
Tywarr: This shall decide that! 

SouND: Clash of fouls. 
(Gasps): There! 


or both, must go 


I’m hurt! I 
fear that [I am slain. 
Slain by Romeo, the Montague 
Sounb: Body falling. 
Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: So Tybalt and Mercutio 
both killed. The Prince, in 
anger that the peace had been so 
broken, banished Romeo to far-off 
Mantua. The news spread fast; and 


were 


soon, the new-made bride, fair Juliet, 
learned her 
cousin’s death, and husband's pun- 


ishment 


from her Nurse of 


Nurse (Fading on, moaning): Ah, well- 
a-~lay' He's dead, he’s dead, he’s 


dead' 


We are undone, lady, we are undone. 
Jutier: Can Heaven be so envious? 
Nurse: Romeo can, though Heaven 

cannot. 

Who ever would have thought it? 

Romeo! 
Jutiret: What devil are thou that dost 
torment me thus? 

Hath Romeo slain himself? 

Nurse: O Tybalt! Tybalt! The best 
friend I had! 

That ever I should live to see thee 

dead! 
JuLiet: What storm is this that blows 
so contrary? 

Is Romeo slaughtered and is Tybalt 


dead? 

My dear-loved cousin and my dearer 
lord? 

©, who is living, if those two are 
gone? 


Nurse: Tybalt is gone, and Romeo 
banished : 

Romeo that killed him, he is ban- 

ished, 

Banished by the order of the Prince. 
Jutset: O God! Did Romeo’s hand 

shed Tybalt’s blood? 

Nurse: It did, it did; alas the day, 

it did! 

Jutiet: O, serpent heart, hid with a 
flowering face! 

Beautiful tyrant, fiend angelical' 
Nurse: O, shame come to Romeo! 
Jutiet: Blistered be thy tongue! 
Nurse: Will vou speak well of him 

that kill’d your cousin? 

Junset: Shall I speak ill of him that is 
my husband? 
Nurse: Hie to vour chamber, then: 
I’ll find Romeo, 

To comfort you: | wot well where 

he is. 


Hark ye, your Romeo will be here 
at night: 
I'll to him; he is hid at Laurence’ 
cell. 
Jvuuset: O, find him! Give this ring to 
my true knight, 
And bid him come to take his last 
farewell. 
Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: That night, the banished 
Romeo crept in the dark stillness to 
take his farewell of his bride. 
Jutier (Softly, tenderly): Wilt thou be 
gone? It is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the 
lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of 
thine ear. ; 
Romeo: It was the lark, the herald of 
the morn. 
I must be gone and live, or stay and 
die. 
Come death, and welcome! 
wills it so. 


Juliet 
How is’t, my soul? Let’s talk. It 
is not day. 
Jutier: It is, it is: hie hence, be gone, 
away. 
©, now be gone, more light and light 
it grows. 
tomeo: More light and light: more 
dark and dark our woes. 
Nurse (Calling from off mike in a 
whisper): Madam! 
Nurse? 
Nurse: Your lady mother is coming to 
your chamber. 
Juniet: Then, window, let day in, and 
let life out 
Romeo, thou must leave for Mantua, 
Under the order of our city’s Prince 
tomeo: Farewell, farewell. One kiss, 
and I'll descend. 
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Jumset: O, think’st thou we shall ever 
meet again? 
Romeo: I doubt it not; and all these 
woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to 
Adieu! 
Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 
Narrator: With her cousin dead and 
husband Juliet 
Not understanding the 
real reason for her grief, her father, 
Lord Capulet, 


come. 


banished, was in- 


consolable 


planned for her to 
marry a rich nobleman, the County 
Paris. 
CAPULET: my 
Juliet. Still in tears? 
Still grieving for thy cousin Tybalt’s 
death? 
Come, come, my daughter 
your eyes awhile 
Juuier: Yet let me weep for such a 
feeling loss. 


How now, daughter 


Dry 


Capucer: I bring thee happy news to 
dry thy eves 
Marry, my child, early next Thurs- 
day morn, 
The gallant, young and noble gentle- 
man, 
The County Paris, at Saint Peter’s 
Church, 
Shall happily make thee there a 
joyful bride. 
A bride! O, 
that word unsay. 


Father, pray 
No, no, I will have none, aye, none 
of him. 
Caputer (Angrily): How! You will 
none? Do you not give me thanks? 
Are you not proud? 
count you blest, 
Unworthy as you are, that we have 
wrought 


Do you not 
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So worthy a gentleman to be your 
bridegroom? 
Junier: Proud can I never be of what 
I hate 
But thankful even for hate that is 
meant love. 
Capucer: Thank me no thankings, nor 
proud me no prouds. 
But fettle your fine joints ‘gainst 
Thursday next 
To go with Paris to Saint Peter's 
Church, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle 
thither. 
An you be mine, I'll give you to my 
friend; 
An you be not, hang, beg, starve, 
die in the streets, 
For, by my soul, ne’er acknow!l- 
edge thee, 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee 
good. 
Trust to’t, bethink you; I'll not be 
forsworn. 
Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Not knowing which way to 
turn, Juliet more, to 
holy Friar Laurence’s cell, to seek 
advice. 


went, once 


Jutsev (Fading on, miserably): Good 
Friar Laurence, give my grief your 
ear. 

To you, and you alone, | turn for 
help. 

Friak Laurence: Ah, Juliet, 
ready know thy grief; 


I al- 


I hear thou must on Thursday next 
be married. 
Juuer: Tell me not, Friar, that thou 
hear’st of this, 
Unless thou tell me how I may pre- 
vent it. 


If in thy wisdom thou canst give no 
help, 

Then with this knife I’ll help me 
presently. 

God joined my heart and Romeo’s, 
thou our hands; 

Now, holy Friar Laurence, give me 
counsel, 

Friak Lavrence: Hold, daughter; I do 

spy a kind of hope, 

Which craves as desperate an ex- 
ecution 

As that is desperate which we would 
prevent. 

Jutset: O, bid me leap, rather than 

marry Paris, 

From off the battlements of yonder 
tower, 

And I will do it 
doubt, 


without fear or 


To live an unstain’d wife to my 
sweet love. 
Friar Laurence: Hold then; go home, 
be merry, give consent 
To marry Paris: Wednesday is to- 
morrow ; 
Tomorrow night, look that thou lie 
alone. 
Take thou this vial, being then in 
bed, 
And this distilled liquor drink thou 
off : 
When presently through all thy veins 
shall run 
A drowsy humor, simulating death. 
And in this borrow’d 
shrunk death 


Thou shalt continue two and forty 


likeness of 


hours, 

And then awake, as from a pleasant 
sleep. 

On thy marriage morn, they’ll find 
thee dead. 


Then, as the manner of our country 
is, 

Thou shalt be borne, uncovered, to 
the tomb. 

In the 


shalt awake, 


mean time, against thou 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our 
drift: 
And hither shall he come: and he and 
I 
Will watch thy waking, and that 
very night 
Shall Romeo 
Mantua. 
Jutser: Give me, give me the vial of 
liquid death. 


bear thee hence to 


Love give me strength, and strength 
shall help afford. 
Farewell, dear Father! 
Music: Dramatic theme, in and under 


NARRATOR: Seeing it as her only 
escape, Juliet did as she had been 
instructed. The next morning 


that day which was to have been 
her wedding day —- her Nurse came 
early to rouse her from her bed. 
Nurse (Calling off mike): Mistress! 
What, mistress! Juliet! Ladybird! 
(Fading on): Why, lamb! Why, lady! 
Fie, you slug-a-bed! 
Madam, Juliet, 
day. 
I must 
Lady! Lady! 
(Shrieks) What’s this? 
My lady’s dead! 
Caputer (Fading on): What noise is 
here? 
Nurse tears): 
CapuLet: For 
forth; her lord is come. 
Nurse: She’s dead, deceased, she’s 
dead; alack the day! 


tis your marriage 


needs wake you. Lady! 


Alas, alas! 


lamentable day! 
shame, bring Juliet 
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Caprvutet: Her blood is settled .. . 
and her joints are stiff. 
Death lies on her like an untimely 
frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the 
field. 
Frian Laurence (Fading on): Come, 
is the bride ready to go to church? 
CapuLet (Mournfully): Ready to go, 
but never to return. 
Death is my son-in-law, death is my 
heir; 
My daughter 
Juliet’s dead! 
Accurst, unhappy, wretched, hateful 
day! 
Friak Lavukence: Dry up your tears, 
and as the custom is, 
Give word to bear the corpse unto 
the tomb. 
Sir, go you in, and madam, go with 


he hath wedded. 


him ; 

Make Lady Capulet, and Paris, 
"ware, 

To follow this fair corpse unto her 
grave: 


The heavens do jour upon you for 
some ill; 
Move them no more by crossing their 
high will. 
Music: Stately theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Word of Juliet’s death 
spread rapidly; and within a short 
time, it was to reach even Romeo, 
who lonely in his banishment in 
Mantua, pined eagerly for news of 
his lovely bride. 
Romero: How long, these exiled days in 
Mantua. 
Each minute from my Juliet seems a 
year. 
But here’s news from Verona! 
thazar! 


Bal- 


Welcome, my servant. How fares 
Juliet? 
Bavruazar (Fading on): Her body 
sleeps in Capels’ monument, 
And her immortal part with angels 
lives. 
I saw her laid low in her kindred’s 
vault, 
And presently took post to tell it 
you: 
QO, pardon me for bringing these ill 
news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, 
sir. 
Romeo: O, cursed Heavens! Is it even 
so? 
My love, my Juliet dead? Hie, get 
thee gone! 
Hire me horses; I'll be with thee 
straight! 
Music: Turbulent theme, in and under. 
Nakrator: Believing his servant’s 
word of Juliet’s death, the heart- 
broken Romeo made his way back 
to Verona, and to the tomb of the 
Capulets. 
Sounp: A rusty lock, then tron doors 
squeaking on rusty hinges. 
Romeo (On echo mike, if posatble): 
How dank a tomb, how dark a 
vault is this. 
QO, cruel resting place for Juliet! 
And there lies she. Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet so fair? Shall | 
believe 
That unsubstantia! death is amor- 
ous 


And keeps thee here to be his para- 
mour? 

For fear of that, I shall stay with 
thee. 


Here will I remain. Eyes, look your 
last! 


Arms, take your last embrace! And 
lips, O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a 
righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing 
death. 

Here’s to my love! 
poison off! 

(Gasps) The drugs are quick! Thus 
with a kiss, I die. 

Sounb: Body falling. 

Frian Laurence (Fading on): Saint 
Francis be my speed! 
there’s time! 

I must arrive in time to meet him. 
(Gasps) Romeo! 

What’s this? Is Romeo here 
and is he dead? 

JuLier (As arising from sleep): O com- 
fortable friar! Where is my lord? 

I do remember well where I should 
be, 


1 drink this 


I pray 


And there I am: where is my Romeo? 
Sounp: Voices far off mike. 
Friak LAURENCE: I hear some noise. 
Lady, come from here. 
A greater power than we can con- 
tradict 
Hath thwarted our intents: 
come away. 


come, 


Thy husband in thy bosom there 
lies dead. 

Stay not to question, for the watch 
is coming. 

(Fading) Come, go, good Juliet; I 
dare no longer stay. 

Junser: Go, get thee hence, for I will 

not away. 

What’s here? A cup, closed in my 
true love’s hand? 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless 
end: 


O churl! Drunk all, and let no 
friendly drop 

To help me after? I will kiss thy lips; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang 
on them, 

To make me die with a restorative. 

Thy lips are warm. 

Prince (Off mike): Lead, boy; which 

way? 

Jutrer: Yea, noise? Then be brief. 
O, happy dagger! 

This is thy sheath! (Gasps) There 
rust, and let me die. 

BaLruazaR (Fading on): This is the 
place; there, where the torch do 
burn, 

Prince (Fading on): What misad- 
venture is so early up, 

That calls our person from our early 
rest? 

Caputer (Fading on): The people in 
the street cry Romeo, 

And others shriek out Juliet, and al! 
run 

With open outery to our monument. 

What should it be that they so 
shriek abroad? 

O lord! O heavens, see how my 
daughter bleeds! 

Prince: Here comes old Montague, 
father to Romeo. 

Come, Montague; for thou art early 
up, 

To see thy son and heir more early 
down. 

MonraGueE: Alas, my liege, my wife is 
dead tonight; 

Grief of my son’s exile hath stopp’d 
her breath. 

What further woe conspires against 
mine age? 

Prince: Look, and thou shalt see. 
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Let someone tell the tale of what 

has passed! 
Friak Laurence: I am best fit to tell 

the sorry tale. 

Romeo, there dead, was husband to 
that Juliet. 

And she, there dead, that Romeo's 
faithful wife. 

I married them; and their stol’n 
marriage-day 

Was Tybalt’s dooms-day, whose un- 
timely death 

Banish’d the new-made bridegroom 
from this city; 

For whom, and not 
Juliet pined. 


for Tybalt, 


‘To avoid her marriage to the County 
Paris, 

I] gave to her, as tutored by my art, 

A sleeping potion, which wrought 
on her 

The form of death. 
writ to Romeo, 

To help to take her from her bor- 
row’d grave. 

By some unhappy accident, that 
letter 


Meantime 


Never reached the husband, Romeo. 

I came to fetch poor Juliet to my 
cell, 

But when I came, some minute ere 
the time 


Of her unwaking, here, beside her, 
lay 
True Romeo, dead beyond a hope. 
She wakes, and I entreated her to 
But then a noise did scare me from 
the tomb, 
And, desperate lady, she then killed 
herself. 
CapuLer: O, brother Montague, give | 
me thy hand: 
This is my daughter’s jointure, for 
no more 
Can I demand. 
Monvracvue: But I can give thee more, 
For I will raise her statue in pure 
gold, 
Poor sacrifice of our past enmity. 
Prince: A glooming peace this morn- 
ing with it brings; 
The sun for sorrow will not show its 
head : 
Go hence, to have more talk of these 
sad things; 
Some shall be pardoned, and some 
punished. 
For never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet, and her Romeo. 
Music: Tragic theme, full to finish. 


THE END 


Part Five 


Book Reviews 


Spotlight on Books 


Srortes rrom SuHakespzare: The Complete 
Plays of William Shakespeare. Retold by 
Marchette Chute. The World Publishing 
Company. $3.75. 

This retelling of all the plays of William 
Shakespeare is written in fresh, twentieth- 
century language which recaptures their uni- 
versal appeal. The book is not intended as a 
substitute for reading the plays, but offers 
the beginner a key to understanding the 
complexities of plot and characterization. A 
wealth of quoted poetry and prose from the 
plays themselves illustrate the action and 
demonstrate Shakespeare’s unmatched skill 
with words, encouraging the reader to taste 
for himself the wonders of the originals. In 
the introduction to these stories, the reader is 
given a glimpse of Shakespeare’s world and 
is shown how to approach and read the plays 
themselves to gain the pleasure waiting 
there. (Middle grades and up) 


Tares anp Tati Men. By Nellie 
McCaslin. Illustrated by Clifford Schule. 
Vacrae Smith Co. 83.40. 


For this collection of plays the author has 
drawn on her wide knowledge of American 
fo'klore to present some of the richest of our 
native tales in dramatic form. Here we have 
a sampling of the many kinds of legends which 
have grown up in the country: the tall tale, 
the turning of the trick, the story of the un- 
common common man, the supernatural tale, 
and the “how it came to be” legend of the 
Indians. All regions are represented, each 
play remaining true to the special character 
of the region and to the vigorous spirit of 
America. (Middle grades) 


Tue Nicur or tHe Hurricane. By Eliza- 
heth Ladd. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. 
William Morrow and Co. $2.50. 

It all began on the night of the hurricane. 
Judy, an orphan, had come to live with her 
Aunt Kate and Uncle Walter in the spring, 
and until this September night she had not 
known how a really big blow could turn the 
peaceful Maine seacoast country into a wild 
and alarming place. It was at the height of 
the storm, when the house bucked like a ship 
in an angry sea, and Aunt Kate comforted 
Judy’s fears, that Judy silently vowed that for 
Christmas, she would give her aunt a present 
she really wanted, something that she would 
never buy for herself. How Judy earned the 


money for her gift, learning to cope with her 
new adventurous life in Maine, is the story of 
(Middle grades) 


this exciting book. 


New Puays ror Rep Lerrer Days. By 
Elizabeth Hough Sechrist and Janette 
Woolsey. Macrae Smith Co. $83.50. 


This book of holiday plays includes an 
around-the-calendar selection of plays for 
special weeks, important celebrations, and 
days of historical significance. Costumes and 
scenery are kept simple and the plays are 
easy to produce. Suggestions are also given 
for production and proper selection of plays 
for out-of-doors, plays adaptable to marion- 
ettes or puppets, and plays for small and 
large groups. (Middle grades) 


Give a Pray. By Janette 
Woolsey and Elizabeth Hough Sechrist. 
Macrae Smith Co. $3.40. 

These easy-to-produce plays dramatize 
historical events, lands and peoples, com- 
munity living, and travel. Emphasis is 
always on simplicity of scene and costume. 
And even when no costuming or scenery is 
used, the directions provided with each play 
will help the children enact their parts so 
well that the properties can easily be imagined 
Especially noteworthy is a selection of plays 
for production with handicapped children 
(Middle grades) 


Ir’s Time To 


Make Beurmve: The Art of Acting. Edward 
Goodman. Charles Scribner's Sons. 84450. 
The imaginative aspects of acting as well 

as the mechanical techniques are discussed 

thoroughly in this book on dramatic train- 
ing. In terms thai are both understandable 
and instructive to the student and layman, 
the author explains to the reader the do’s 
and don’ts of the stage. Basic theory and 
the necessary foundations of acting are treated 
first; then specific problems of practice such 
as methods of projection, speech patterns, 
and rehearsal techniques. The carefully or- 
ganized book ends with a section the 
theatre as a vocation. (Teachers and Directors) 


on 


Passworps To Peorpte. By Carol Denison 

Dodd, Mead & Company. $83.25. 

This is a book about words —- their origins, 
their uses, and their vital importance in the 
world today. The complexities of language 
are simplified by the use of the technique of 
the picture book. Informal, amusing draw- 
ings illustrate the ideas expressed in the book 
and draw the young reader on until he finds 
himself understanding and enjoying the basic 
principles of semantics. An important pur- 
pose of the book is to encourige the study of 
foreign languages, in order to increase world 
understanding. (Mid/ic grades and up 
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Published) Spring 
1957 


Round-the-Year Plays 
for Children 


by Aticke Very 


Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 

Lower and Middle Grades 279 pgs., $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays 

for Graduation 

edited by Svuvia 
A coliection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
exercises, 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.50 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. 5. Burack 


These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 
Lower Grades through Senior H igh 

237 pages, $3.50 


(Standard Clothbound Books) 
PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mess. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
GReY SQUIRREL AND THE Wuarre Burrato 
(Play on pages 61-68) 

Characters: 10 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Indian dress for all characters. 
Bear's costume may be made by dyein 
pajama suit black and attaching head 
made from black cloth over buckram. 

Properties: Basket with stones, basket, In- 
dian blanket, broom, bow and arrow, 
tomahawks for Warriors, Indian doll. 

Setting: An Indian camp. A simple back- 
ground showing tepees and trees may be 
used. There is a large tepee at left down- 
stage. There is a simulated fire center 
stage. 

Lighting: No special effects necessary; if de- 
sired, a suggestion of moonlight may be 
used in Scene 1. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue SINGING SHARK 
(Play on pages 77-78) 

Characters: 1 male; 8 male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes may be as simple or 
elaborate as desired. Each character wears 
a cardboard sign indicating his name. King 
Neptune wears a long robe and crown and 
holds a trident. 

Properties; None required. 

Setting: All that is required is a chair with 
a high back for the throne. If desired a 
background suggesting an underwater 
scene may be used. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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